VOLUME XII 


While the possibilities for a wider and 
more stimulating development in the field 
of school libraries is accepted now without 
question, the measures for the future un- 
doubtedly lie in the accomplishment of the 
past. The notable achievement of the high 
school libraries in their organization and 
conduct we recognize as an outgrowth of 
the best traditions of library service; and 
in the same manner we are looking forward 
to that newer growth, the elementary school 
library. 

The elementary school library is, first of 
all, an extension of the larger field of li- 
brary work with children, and may hope 
to function successfully only to that de- 
gree in which it adheres to the principles 
and general policies of that department. 
In fact, the first step in the preparation of 
a librarian for the school situation should 
be a keen realization of the inestimable 
value of the fine idealism and the human 
understanding of child nature which has 
characterized the efforts of such leaders 
as Miss Hewins, Miss Power, Miss Moore, 
Miss Alice Hazeltine, and Miss Alice 
‘Jordan. We are fortunate to live so close 
to the influence of these women, and we 
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shall be doubly fortunate if we are able 
to grasp their importance in contributing 
so largely to a vital social and cultural 
movement. Such an appreciative attitude 
on the part of the school librarian will in- 
sure that continuity in aim and effort from 
the work with children in the public li- 
brary to the same fine type of work in the 
school. When we consider that the Chil- 
dren’s Department has long been concerned 
in serving the schools, we can understand 
the natural transition to a fixed place 
within the school to facilitate the service 
for the modern child-centered schools. 

An understanding of, and an enthusiastic 
faith in, these schools is the second step in 
fitting the school librarian for her work 
and she must necessarily have the back- 
ground of educational attainment and 
teaching experience which will lead her to 
share in the varied interests of the school 
by means of an intelligent administration 
of her library. 

And here the crucial test of the real 
school librarian is found in her definite con- 
viction that her place in the school is solely 
that of a special service to the teachers and 
the children in providing material for their 


‘ tA paper read at the American Library Association Meeting, New Haven, Connecticut, June, 1931. 
Miss Bailey was formerly Librarian of Mt. Auburn Training School, Cleveland, Ohio.—Editor. 
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work and reading for their recreation. She 
must have a sincere regard for the teachers’ 
point of view and must be ready to codp- 
erate in every phase of their work. She 
has a regular schedule but she more than 
welcomes such requests as, ‘‘ We are begin- 
ning English history. May we have an 
extra period in the library for an introduc- 
tion to all the books on ‘Knights’?’’ 

‘*My class will soon begin the study of 
ancient Greece. May we come to the li- 
brary to see all the books on Greek myths, 
and will you tell one to the class, please?’’ 

‘‘T wish to try a new approach to a unit. 
May we come to the library for the work?’’ 

While each class is assigned a weekly 
period in the library for general recre- 
ational reading, groups and individuals 
should be permitted to go at any time for 
study or pleasure reading. 

By confining the initial book order to 
some of the standard books of reference 
and a limited number of the choicest books 
for children, it is possible to build up a 
collection entirely within the needs of the 
school both in factual material and recre- 
ational reading. If the librarian consults 
the teachers and keeps in touch with their 
plans, she will be able to avoid that dark 
spot on a librarian’s conscience—unused 
books; the fact that the teachers have 
helped in their selection will increase their 
interest in using them. 

The manner of the first introduction to 
the library is extremely important; if the 
children and teachers are welcomed and 
made to feel it is a place quite apart from 
formal work and worry, that response 
is soon extended to their attitude toward 
the books. Formal rules seem unnecessary 
since matters of behavior are easily settled 
by the group and, once established, ecare- 
fully adhered to, and may range from the 
question of the disposal of roller-skates to 
an active group consciousness as shown in 
this early morning confidence: 


‘*Peter never will have money to pay for 
that lost book, so I got him a job selling 
papers with my brother.”’ 


RECREATIONAL READING 


This work with children has shown that, 
if they are given none but the best books 
of every type of reading, their interest in 
them is most natural and its growth is a 
steady and healthy one, and that this real 
interest in such books will soon enable them 
to set their own standards. Of course, we 
have no way of knowing how lasting this 
interest will be with these children, only 
a definite plan of follow-up will show that. 
But we are seeing now such an eagerness 
for reading in a growing, definite manner 
that we can searcely doubt its permanence. 

Most children have a mature attitude 
toward their reading. It amazes one to see 
the earnestness with which they enter into 
the life of the book. It is, as one boy 
expressed it, ‘‘on their minds.’’ ‘‘You 
know, I can’t get Gay-Neck out of my 
mind. Sometimes he seems more than a 
pigeon!’’ said a fifth grade lad. A sixth 
grade boy, in reply to an inquiry as to 
how he liked Smoky, said: ‘‘I read the 
Oregon Trail after Smoky and they made 
me feel that Western life is real. I had al- 
ways thought that Jack among the Indians 
was only a story.’’ 

From the beginning we disregard classi- 
fication for the first four grades, and ar- 
range all their books on the shelves alpha- 
betically by author. History, travel, sci- 
ence, and stories are equally in demand. 
For the older grades the regular collection 
is, of course, arranged in order by class 
with the fiction grouped alphabetically 
below. We find that the children’s study 
of the classification greatly aids their find- 
ing new interests on the shelves. Teachers 
tell us that these children develop the feel- 
ing of a treasure hunter, and tell of books 
they have found and mean to read. 
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One cannot work closely with children 
and not be convinced that their choices in 
reading are highly individual and that, if 
we attempt to adhere to grade and age 
classification, we may never hear the silent 
and inarticulate protests but we shall not 
have lovers of reading. Lists offer impor- 
tant suggestions to parents and those not 
familiar with the collection, but in a school 
library where children browse at will we 
agree with Mr. Joy Morgan’s remark in an 
address to elementary school principals sev- 
eral years ago: ‘‘It is a curious thing that, 
in the evolution of the American library 
movement, the emphasis on the library of 
the elementary school should come last. 
Our public libraries can never render their 
maximum service until all the people are 
trained and habituated to use them. The 
elementary school is the school of the 
masses. It is the only school that in our 
day the great majority will be privileged 
to finish. We are now getting to the real 
base of the educational pyramid in the ele- 
mentary school. . . . We are now entering 
the period when the natural urges and 
curiosities of children are conserved and 
directed in such a way as to bring to the 
child some of the joy of work and the power 
of self-direetion which make life rich and 
worth-while for the successful adult.’’ 

Nothing has been finer than the help 
from teachers in introducing books in con- 
nection with their work. It is really in- 
spiring to see how a teacher can weave a 
spell about a book, and with such an open- 
ing the library ean easily carry on. 

A collection of books has been sent to 
each room each week so that they may be 
used at odd moments by the children, and 
thus a wider interest is created in all sorts 
of books. The teachers tell of their eager- 
ness to find the time for reading. 

The modern course of study lends itself 
to the use of books along the lines of the 
child’s natural interests. The third grade 


pupils no sooner learn to read independ- 
ently than they become absorbed in the 
Indian. They literally live Indian—they 
make his home and follow every phase of 
his life. This is not lessons, it is actual 
living, and they fall upon the Indian books 
with the greatest enthusiasm. The fifth 
grade studies the sea, and I wish I could 
adequately express the thrilling time these 
children had in reading Stevenson, Hawes, 
Masefield, and all the others, but every time 
at the end of the year when we ask which 
have been the best stories of all, the answer 
is always, ‘‘Stevenson!’’ In the same way 
all their work is enriched through their 
pleasure reading. 

In every way a natural growth in the 
use of the library is encouraged. We have 
tried to show that rewards of any kind 
hinder and defeat our aim. We have asked 
that children who honestly do not care to 
read may be allowed to remain honest. 
Nothing has helped more with these chil- 
dren than our showing a respect for their 
attitude. 

All the work and play of the school is 
a new interest for the library. Plays, post- 
ers, auditorium periods are aided by every 
available book, picture, or clipping. The 
unusual amount of enthusiasm with which 
teachers and pupils approach their prob- 
lems makes library service a daily chal- 
lenge. 


POETRY 


Poetry forms an excellent means of in- 
troducing the librarian and the library— 
it always brings a quick response and soon, 
almost like magic, everyone is reading 
poetry. No matter how large the poetry 
collection, it always seems inadequate, and 
the children are the first to suggest over- 
night loans. No one who sees, as we do, 
little children of the first and second grades 
swaying as a poem is recited, their lips 
silently following the speaker, although it 
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is not ‘‘their poem,’’ can fail to realize 


that children fairly ‘‘absorb’’ poetry! If 
the true spirit of poetry is to grow into 
the lives of children, their reactions to it 
must be voluntary and spontaneous. 


VISUAL AIDS 


The use of visual aids, so strongly 
stressed in modern teaching, has long been 
a feature in library practice as seen in the 
use of exhibits, posters, and special ma- 
terial tying the interest aroused by them 
to a deeper interest through books. The 
curricula of the new elementary schools are 
placing a strong emphasis upon a wide use 
of museum facilities, and to meet such 
demands the educational departments of 
many museums of natural history are or- 
ganized to provide a highly efficient service 
by means of the instructions of classes from 
the schools and by courses in ‘‘ Museum 
Appreciation’’ for those interested in using 
the resources there available. Such a course 
is unusually rich in its possibilities for the 
librarian who is seeking to vitalize her rela- 
tion with the children and their reading. 
If she is to become one with those who seek 
to guide youth toward a wide and rich 
experience in the world about them, she 
must find that unity in a common experi- 
ence with teachers and children, and this 
she may find through such a course—a 
course thrilling in the interest it awakens 
and the possibilities it reveals for serving 
the teachers and the children with greater 
understanding and increased effectiveness. 
She reviews her collection of books on nat- 
ural history with an awakened appreciation 
of the vitality lying in the truth of science, 
a conviction that such truth is what chil- 
dren most desire—the answers to their 
eternal ‘‘ Why ?’’ 

The Art Museum is no less interested in 
cooperating with the school and the library ; 
it is through the school library that this 
connection may be made most effectively by 


the librarian’s study of the resources there. 
Recently a class of girls, centering their 
study of early Greece in the composition of 
a play, were introduced by the school lj. 
brarian to the Director of Educational 
Work, who discussed their problem and. 
as she walked with them through the halls 
of Greek statuary and architecture, sug. 
gested so many new directions for their 
study that they were able to achieve a most 
ereditable piece of work. Several of them 
have continued to read everything they 
find on Greece; when I recently met one of 
these girls taking kodak pictures in the 
Hall of Statuary, she explained that she 
was making a notebook on Greece with the 
hope of visiting that country some day. 

The staff of these museums share with the 
library the aim of spreading the gospel that 
‘‘beauty is truth and truth is beauty”; 
they are eager, and certainly able, to ren- 
der expert opinions on books in their field, 
and they have developed their lending 
system so widely that the possibilities in 
the use of art exhibits and the cases of 
birds, butterflies, animals, fruit, and seeds 
are endless. 

The position of the library room has a 
direct bearing upon the nature of the serv- 
ice there. To provide for frequent and 
informal visits by all the teachers and the 
children it should be centrally located; it 
should be the happiest, sunniest room in 
the school, approximating in its character 
the restful atmosphere of a library in the 
home. Here, again, a close association with 
the Art Museum will be helpful in develop- 
ing standards of taste. 


REFERENCE WORK 


The aim of the library in the matter of 
reference work is identical with that of the 
school in concentrating on the development 
and establishment of the research habit. It 
is based entirely upon curriculum needs, 
and is approached and developed through 
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the interest in the units of work carried on 
in the classroom. As the child’s interest 
in his subject broadens, the library codp- 
erates with the teacher in familiarizing 
him with certain reference tools which will 
facilitate his work. 

Of these ‘‘tools’’ the encyclopedia meets 
the first need for definite information. It 
has been found that the fourth grades need 
this, and use it readily. No attempt is made 
to give any formal instruction, but when 
a teacher suggests that her class is ready 
for the use of the encyclopedia the ap- 
proach is planned by the librarian through 
any special interest of the class at that 
time. A special period is arranged for 
them in the library and, following the 
teacher’s approach in the room, they come 
to present their need for finding informa- 
tion for themselves. Their problem is, 
“Has the library any books which we can 
come to use at any time to find out about 
the many topics which we discuss in our 
class?”’ 

They are shown the encyclopedia, its ar- 
rangement is linked up with their knowl- 
edge of the dictionary, and they are asked 
whether the librarian shall give them a 
lesson on its use or whether they prefer to 
learn to use it themselves. They always 
choose the latter. Methods for doing the 
work are discussed, a committee is chosen 
to make a chart for room use, and it is 
agreed that within a week each member of 
the group will use the encyclopedia for 
some definite subject and report to the com- 
mittee. At the end of the week the group 
again visits the library for the report. The 
committee brings the chart it has made and 
after a brief explanation distributes slips 
bearing topics of interest connected with 
the class work. Each child is called upon 
by the chairman to show on the chart and 
then designate the volume to be used for 
his topic. It is a game they thoroughly 
enjoy. The chart is hung in their room 


for the semester, and for many days the 
committee checks on the chart with each 
child before he comes to the library to find 
his topic. 

The second definite library tool, the 
classification of the books in the library, is 
taught to the classes in a simplified form. 
It is motivated by their desire to use the 
library outside of the assigned class periods 
for independent use of the entire collection. 
When they realize they are not able to find 
many books which they are anxious to have, 
they broach the subject to the teacher and 
she is ready with a solution: ‘‘Let us all 
go to the library and talk it over with the 
librarian.’’ They state their problem and 
are given a brief explanation of the ar- 
rangement of the books on the shelves, and 
a copy of a simple classification sheet. They 
volunteer to learn this classification, work- 
ing through committees which they choose. 
Each child agrees to locate and report on 
one definite class assigned to him. In a 
week they assemble for their report. The 
committee on fiction explain the arrange- 
ment and location of these books; the same 
is given for each class, sometimes very well, 
often very falteringly, but the great factor 
here is not what the child is giving to the 
others but that, in the preparation of his 
report, he has learned for himself the loca- 
tion of the books in their classes. They fol- 
low this with a game in which they ex- 
change cards they have prepared with the 
names of books in the various classes, and 
each one tries to be first in placing the card 
in the right book. As the semester goes 
on, they often suggest that they have this 
test, and a number of cards for this pur- 
pose are kept in the library. 

Beginning in the fourth grade, each child 
is encouraged to make cards bearing the 
authors’ names and titles of any books he 
finds useful in his work. These are usually 
filed in an improvised catalogue case on 
the teacher’s desk, where they are referred 
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to by the class. To this catalogue is fre- 
quently added their ‘‘pleasure reading 
books.’’ It is readily seen, then, that as 
the fifth grade pupils enlarge their field 
of interest the teaching of the use of the 
library catalogue in the 5A classes is sim- 
plified by their knowledge of classification 
and by their own catalogues and files in 
class work. 

The teaching of the catalogue is moti- 
vated by the desire to find all the books on 
a given subject, and as this lesson is ap- 
proached in a socialized form similar to 
other library instruction, the usual reac- 
tion is that they have found a sort of secret 
treasure. A common remark overheard at 
this time is, ‘‘Oh, boy, look at these books 
on dogs!’’ or ‘‘I’ve found six books on 
baseball!’’ 

Reference tools for the use of elementary 
school children in the library may then be 
grouped into two classes: 

1. General sources of information. 

Encyclopedia 

Classification of books on the shelves 
Card catalogue 

General reference books 

2. Specifie reference books. 

These we define as any books which con- 
tain material suitable for ready under- 
standing on a given subject. To these are 
added any correlated fiction, plays, poetry, 
magazine articles and pictures. 

It is in thisclass of reference material that 
the school is finding the greatest enrichment 
for curriculum needs. In the present plan 
of making the school work the center of the 
child’s natural interest, he is finding in the 
use of many books a wide and varied ex- 
perience. These reference books on any 
subject are selected by the librarian upon 
receiving the teacher’s notice of assign- 
ment for material on a new unit of work, 
and are placed on a shelf marked with the 
subject, and the teacher’s name. After the 
new work has been developed in the class- 
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room to the point where they are ready 
to begin their research work, the entire 
class comes to the library. After ascer- 
taining the number of pupils, the librarian 
has made sure she can supply at least one 
book for each pupil. 

The work in the library is begun by the 
class stating its problem and a brief time 
spent in discussing ways and means of 
approach. They are prepared in the two 
upper grades to use the encyclopedia and 
the catalogue, and they are shown that a 
shelf of books has been selected for their 
use. If they are working in groups they 
arrange their seating to that end, and each 
one settles down with one of the selected 
books to search for material to use for his 
problem. They have a familiarity with 
the use of the index and the table of con- 
tents, so that their interest measures the 
amount of work they do in the limited time. 
If one pupil finds material which he knows 
another pupil will want, he takes it to him. 
The teacher and the librarian work with 
them at this time in finding and selecting 
material. The enthusiasm with which the 
classes work with these books is really 
astonishing. The third grades brought by 
their teacher to find every book the library 
has for them on Indians remind one of 
nothing so much as eager little mice, hurry- 
ing into the room, scarcely able to control 
themselves from falling bodily upon the 
books, and finding the most wonderful 
references on the very thing they came for. 
They are so happy in this work that it is 
difficult to separate them from the books. 

Above the third grade each child makes 
an author and title card for the book in 
which he finds suitable material. He fre- 
quently notes the particular thing for 
which that book is valuable. These cards 
become a part of the classroom catalogue 
and form the basis of selection of the books 
for group work in the library as the work 
of the unit progresses. 
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The period ends by a brief time spent 
in talking over the use to be made of these 
books. They are asked to arrange their 
own reference shelf, placing upon it only 
those books which they consider the very 
best for the class. Other books which are 
too difficult but which are useful for pic- 
tures are placed upon a different shelf. 
This is but the beginning of their interest 
in the work of searching for material, and 
at every turn they will find another book 
that should be placed on ‘‘our reference 
shelf.’’ 








It can thus readily be seen that in this 
phase of work the library has, first of all, 
served the teacher in her work by providing 
sufficient material for her class needs; in 
presenting to the entire class in its first 
approach to the reference material we have 
given them an enlarged view of their work 
which they do not have when the teacher 
and her class must work with the library 
only in group work or individually. The 
library in this way is merely another class- 
room for the time being, and this idea is 
further strengthened by these books being 
taken to the classroom for period use. The 
teacher and pupils decide as to the rules 
for the outside use of these books while 
they are a part of their reference collection. 
Usually they prefer overnight issues, and 
it is wonderful to see how carefully they 
adhere to these rules. 

Even the kindergarten has reference 
work, They are encouraged to bring their 
problems to the library. One morning, 
when the room was filled with a busy 
crowd, many groups from various rooms, a 
little kindergartner walked in and gravely 
inquired, ‘‘ Have you a picture of an Indian 
boat, please?’’ ‘‘Yes, I am sure—’’ But 
a little voice came from the rear of the 
room, ‘‘I have one in the book I am read- 
ing,’ and she came up quite naturally 
and showed the child the book. The room- 
ful of children looked on in an interested 
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manner, no one was disturbed, and all soon 
resumed their work. More and more the 
children are sent to the library with their 
fish, their nuts, bugs, or beans to find pic- 
tures and information. At first the exact 
reference is found for them, but soon they 
are eager to look it up for themselves. This 
attitude can, of course, be directly attrib- 
uted to their having learned to use the 
index and table of contents in their class 
work. 

That a definite connection is made be- 
tween the children who use the school li- 
brary and the library which will serve them 
beyond her school is a matter of impor- 
tance to the school librarian. She en- 
deavors to have the families use the near- 
est public library and, by inviting the 
‘*children’s librarian’’ to the school to meet 
the children, a friendly relation is estab- 
lished. In the same way the librarian of 
the Junior High School is invited to meet 
the sixth grade boys and girls that they 
may more readily continue their use of the 
library in that school. 

The elementary school library, then, is 
much more than a center for the distribu- 
tion of books for the school; it becomes an 
integral part of that important social 
group, the child-centered school, by placing 
within the reach of the children those books 
which will help them to establish desirable 
habits of speech and to recognize right 
standards of living. Mr. Joy Morgan in 
an article, ‘‘The School Library Move- 
ment,’’ has written this expressive para- 
graph: 


There is one standard that so far seems to 
be largely overlooked, which, according to my 
thinking, is the most important of all—the 
standard amount of time that shall be guar- 
anteed to the child for self-initiated, self-di- 
rected, uncredited, free learning in a rich col- 
lection ,of books broader than the curriculum 
can ever be. It is human nature to like best 
to read what we have found for ourselves. Is it 
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not reasonable that as learning processes in 
the school become more efficient, each child shall 
be guaranteed a minimum—perhaps as much as 
a fifth or a fourth of the school day—when he 
shall assume responsibility for free learning 
over and beyond the established curriculum? 
Would not such a standard go far toward build- 
ing up habits of learning sufficiently powerful 
to endure through life? 


This type of work leads to pupils coming 
soon in small groups to make lists of books 
on subjects in which they are most inter- 
ested. Two boys made a wonderful list of 
books about knights, two others listed all 
the Viking tales, others listed dog, airplane, 
and sea stories. It is astonishing how 
quickly the children catch this spirit; a 
little second grade boy asked, ‘‘ Miss Hayes, 
may I go to the library now?’’ ‘‘Why?”’ 
he was asked. ‘‘Oh, just to ‘frowse’.’’ 

All the daily work may be developed 
through the use of books; there is no longer 
a single recreational reading period, but 
more and more these periods become volun- 
tary and individual. 

That library is fitted to the school which 
has accepted as its chief aim that of serv- 
ing the teachers in the work they are doing 
by seeing that its work closely articulates 
with their progress. The librarian’s posi- 
tion becomes one of high privilege as she 
enthusiastically looks forward to the at- 
tainment of that ideal so ably expressed by 
Mr. Buckley, Superintendent of Elemen- 
tary Schools of Cleveland: 


The aim of the library curriculum center will 
be to make the library the central core about 


which all the activities of the school will re- 
volve. We hope to find that the library wil] 
serve as an integrating agent. It should help 
the pupil extend his imagination as far as pos- 
sible beyond his immediate experience and to 
form the valuable habit of reading and study- 
ing about the things which interest him. 


It seems impossible to overestimate the 
importance of this challenge. Every school 
librarian knows that the great factor in the 
child’s life outside his home is the teacher. 
She is to him the beginning and the end 
of wisdom ; she sets his standards, in a way 
she makes the first adjustments between 
him and the world. Every librarian, the 
world over, has dreamed that in some 
happy age every child will have a chance 
to read all the books he would like to read, 
and to find that he is to have his books 
along with the enthusiastic, happy diree- 
tion of the school is a mighty stride in edu- 
cation. 

Now I have so great faith in the power 
of an elementary school library that I be- 
lieve the whole character of a community 
ean be changed through it. This wealth 
of books these children should now enjoy 
will provide them with recreation and with 
present-day tools for their work; but, more 
than that, it will give them independence 
of choice, acquaintance with libraries that 
will make the continued use easy ; it should 
quicken their sense of values, so that for 
their children they may intelligently build 
up a reading background, and that is a rich 
heritage indeed for the children of today 
to give to the children of tomorrow. 
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THE STATUS OF RURAL SUPERVISORS OF INSTRUCTION 
IN THE UNITED STATES! 


I—The Supervising Personnel 


CLYDE B. Moore 


Professor in the Graduate School of Education, Cornell University 


AND WILLIAM E. CoLe 


Associate Professor in the University of Tennessee 


The development of professional super- 
vision of instruction and the consequential 
change of emphasis from classroom inspec- 
tion to a state of mutual codperation be- 
tween teacher and supervisor constitutes 
one of the important educational develop- 
ments in the United States since the turn 
of the century. This development has been 
a natural outgrowth of the scientific study 
of education and the critical questioning of 
all types of educational tenets and proce- 
dures. The movement for supervision of 
instruction started in the cities and gradu- 
ally filtered into the school systems of less 
densely populated areas. The spread of 
the supervisory movement to rural areas 
has no doubt been accelerated by many 
factors, some of the more important being: 
the construction of new roads and the im- 
provement of all phases of elementary edu- 
eation; dissatisfaction with poor teaching 
in many rural schools; the development of 
state aid for weaker districts; the accept- 
ance of the principle of equal educational 
opportunities for all pupils; and the recog- 
nition on the part of rural school adminis- 
trators (county superintendents and 
others) that skillful supervision of instruc- 
tion has become a major responsibility 
which cannot adequately be met, in person, 
by the administrator whose administrative 
duties continue to multiply. Furthermore, 
expert supervision has become a normal 


function in various fields of professional 
practice, commerce, and industry. For 
purposes of codrdination of effort, there 
must be supervision wherever individuals 
are grouped together for common purposes, 
irrespective of how complete their training 
may have been. This holds true for hospi- 
tal staffs, industrial and commercial insti- 
tutions, and equally so for educational 
groups. The whole movement for the articu- 
lation of educational forces has revealed a 
fundamental need for supervisory service. 

Our purpose here is to examine critically 
the status of rural supervisors of instruc- 
tion in the various commonwealths of the 
United States in which special super- 
visors are provided for the supervision of 
rural schools, or where it is a state policy 
for assistant county superintendents, or 
corresponding officers, to perform the su- 
pervisory functions to the exclusion of 
administrative activities. The data herein 
presented were furnished through the co- 
operation of supervisors who are responsi- 
ble for this service. The United States 
Bureau of Education furnished a mailing 
list of white rural supervisors and a mail- 
ing list of colored supervisors was com- 
piled by asking State Departments of Edu- 
cation throughout the southern states for 
the names and addresses of any colored 
supervisors employed in their respective 
states. The mailing lists were for 1929- 


*This is the first of a series of seven articles devoted to the subject of rural supervision.—Editor. 
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1930. Data blanks were sent to 816 white 
supervisors and 137 colored supervisors. 
Ten white supervisors later stated that their 
work was primarily administrative; nine 
stated that they did not work in areas of 
relatively low density of population; and 
one had died. This accordingly reduced 
the list of white supervisors to 796. Re- 
plies were received from 39.9 per cent of 
the white supervisors and 59.8 per cent of 
the colored supervisors. The data blanks 
were mailed October 20, 1929, and the re- 
turns were closed January 27, 1930. 


CRITERIA USED IN THE STUDY 


Three criteria were used in the study. 


rural supervisors of instruction supplied 
by the United States Bureau of Education 
was made up from replies to an inquiry 
sent to county superintendents asking them 
to send to the Bureau the names and ad- 
dresses of rural school supervisors em- 
ployed in their respective counties. The 
inquiry stated: ‘‘For purposes of this 
study (i.e., compiling the list of rural su- 
pervisors), we are limiting the supervisors 
ineluded to those who give at least half- 
time to general supervision of elementary 
instruction. Principals, special super- 
visors of music, art, and the like, and 
superintendents, county, district, or town- 
ship, should not be ineluded.? In the see- 
ond place, the letter accompanying each 
data blank stated that the study concerned 
supervisors who work in areas of relatively 
low density of population, and, thirdly, the 
blank stated specifically that ‘‘county and 
district superintendents whose duties are 
primarily administrative are not included.”’ 


OFFICIAL TITLES 


Like ‘‘educator,’’ the word ‘‘supervisor”’ 
is used to cover a multitude of meanings. 
Because of this confusion in terminology, 


EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


In the first place, the mailing list of white - 


2 From letter from U, S. Bureau of Education dated January 25, 1930, 
















































TABLE I 
NOMENCLATURE OF THE OFFICE 
Title Number 

White 
Rural School Supervisor ............ 90 
Assistant County Superintendent ....| 60 
County Elementary Supervisor ...... 39 
Supervising Teacher ................ 37 
Helping Teacher ................... 30 
District Supervisor ................. 20 
Primary Supervisor ............00. 19 
County Supervisor ................. 13 
Field Deputy Superintendent ........ 8 
Field Supervisor in Rural Education .. 2 

Colored 
Jeanes Supervisor .................. 70 
Supervisor of Colored Schools ....... 12 
RED pbuh baa ka hansansdaks cawan 400 








we find rural supervisors carrying a large 
variety of titles (Table I). 

The collection and comparison of super- 
visory data would be facilitated if the terms 
in the supervisory field were better stand- 
ardized. It is believed that some organiza- 
tion such as The Department of Super. 
visors and Directors of Instruction could 
make a worthwhile contribution by care- 
fully defining, adopting, and giving the 
necessary publicity to a new set of super- 
visory terms in keeping with our advancing 
knowledge and practice in the field of su- 
pervision. Attempts have been made to do 
this but, for the most part, the proposals 
have been inadequate. 


SEX AND MARITAL STATUS OF RURAL 
SUPERVISORS 


Is rural supervision a woman’s job, 4 
man’s job, or both? The results of this 
study show that 73 per cent of the rural 
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supervisors studied are women. However, 
the positions of assistant superintendent in 
Ohio and Pennsylvania and of district su- 
pervisor in West Virginia are largely occu- 
pied by men. Among the states employing 
a large number of rural supervisors, Ala- 
bama, Maryland, New Jersey, North Caro- 
lina, and Virginia do not employ males as 
supervisors. No males are found among 
the colored supervisors in either North 
Carolina or Virginia. 

The employment of married women in 
educational work, especially as teachers, 
has long been a matter of controversy, and 
is still diseussed pro and con with ardent 
supporters on each side. When reduced to 
an analysis of individual eases, it is ap- 
parent that there is no best general policy 
but interest in the problem does not wane. 

The marital status of rural supervisors 
presents some interesting contrasts. Only 
741 per cent of the male supervisors are 
unmarried, while 73.97 per cent of the fe- 
male supervisors are unmarried. The 
greater percentage of the assistant super- 
intendents of Ohio and Pennsylvania and 
the district supervisors of West Virginia 
are married. Only a small percentage of 
the rural supervisors in Alabama and New 
Jersey are married. Maryland apparently 
employs only unmarried white supervisors, 
yet 62 per cent of its colored supervisors 
are married. North Carolina apparently 
prefers unmarried white supervisors but 
married colored supervisors. Virginia 
likewise has a small percentage of married 
white supervisors, yet 63 per cent of her 
colored supervisors were married. Thus 
policies vary among and within the several 
states. 

The families of married supervisors are 
small: 28 per cent do not have children; 
21 per cent, one child; and 17 per cent, 
two children. The number of children in 
the families of assistant superintendents is 
greater than in those of supervisors. The 
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fact that 44 per cent of the married super- 
visors do not have children may be indic- 
ative of the fact that supervisors consider 
them a handicap in their work. 


AGE OF RURAL SUPERVISORS 


The median ages of rural school super- 
visors are shown in Table II and it will be 
noted at once that rural supervisors are 
chronologically mature. Among those 
states having enough supervisors to make 
the calculation of the median meaningful, 
North Dakota and Wisconsin have the low- 
est medians. In Louisiana, North Caro- 
lina, and Virginia, the median age of 
eolored supervisors is greater than the 
median age of white supervisors of the 
same states, and in Maryland the median 
age of white supervisors is three years 
greater (40 years) than the median age 
for colored supervisors (37 years). It 
seems to be a reasonable assumption that 
rural supervisors are mature enough in 
terms of years to command the respect of 
the teachers concerned. 

As indicated under the discussion of 
salaries, there is no positive correlation of 
the age of rural supervisors to the salaries 
they receive. In fact, there is a negative 
correlation of —.12 + .04 between the 
ages of rural supervisors and the salaries 
they receive. The low salaries of colored 
supervisors are largely responsible for this 
negative correlation. When the relation- 
ship between ages and salaries of white su- 
pervisors is computed separately, there is 
a positive correlation of .45 + .08 between 
age and salary, but even this correlation is 
not significant. 


SALARIES OF RURAL SUPERVISORS 


The median salaries of rural supervisors, 
together with the class limits of salaries re- 
ceived, are presented in Table III. It 
should be borne in mind in the interpreta- 
tion of the medians that the medians of 
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TABLE II 





Acre DistrIsuTION or RurAL SUPERVISORS 








Number 








: First . Third os 
State — Quartile Median Quartile Class Limits 

Alabama ................ 24 30.5 36 45 24-55 
POROIOR. obi ies cscass 2 32.5 27-38 
California ......006000000% 32 34.5 39.5 49 26-58 
Connecticut .............. 7 41.5 31-49 
Delaware ................ 1 41 41-41 
MN gs. cidisjecctavs scorers sien. 7 35 32-47 
IIR ooo seca dyine Wareiermarens 1 40 40-40 
MEN ooo eccictifsiana adianoasd 2 42.5 28-57 
Louisiana (white) ......... 6 37.5 35-40 
“ ~—s (eoloved) .............. 16 30.5 39 48.5 24-57 
Maryland (white) ......... 20 32 40 45 28-50 
“ — (eolored) ....... 12 30 37 58 27-65 
eee 7 36 26-38 
Minnesota ............... 4 37 26-50 
Pee 4 31.5 28-36 
re 28 34 40 43 28-60 
North Carolina (white) .... 14 33 37 41 27-46 
- “ (colored) .. 21 35 39 46 25-56 
North Dakota ............ 8 32 28-38 
A ee oe 21 37 42 47 24-64 
ORIGHOMS. ..66i0cceccec sen 1 27 27-27 
WEIN 515: s) abe laisso Scseidisiesdn 2 39 29-49 
Pennsylvania ............. 30 40 45 51 34-57 
South Carolina ........... 3 40 35-47 
Tennessee ............... 5 47 33-66 
I oe oor, Siaratu bce gnhcetv 4 38 30-43 
RN oo sti aicihcins Sic aves aeoorais 10 32 34.5 45 27-47 
Virginia (white) .......... 13 36 39 43 28-51 
. (colored) ......... 33 37 42 50 26-59 
West Virginia ............ 19 34.5 40 44 28-62 
Wisconsin ............... 43 27 33 39 23-50 
BU BERGOB ose vis oicieccceencs 400 33 39 45 23-66 




















Delaware, Georgia, and Oklahoma are mis- 
leading due to the small number of super- 
visors studied, but after making all due 
allowances for exceptional cases the wide 
variations in medians and the wide range 


in the class limits are impressive. Just 
what salary is adequate for rural super- 
visors we do not know. It appears, how- 
ever, that the rural supervisor, occupying 
as he does a strategic position in rural edu- 
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TABLE III 
Mep1aAn SALARIES AND Ciass Limits OF RURAL SUPERVISORS 








Median Salary Class Limits 





Arkansas 
California 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 


Illinois 
Louisiana (white) 

és (colored) 
Maryland (white) 

“ ~~ (colored) 

Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
New Jersey 
North Carolina (white) 

- “ (colored) 
North Dakota 


Oklahoma 


Pennsylvania 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 


Virginia (white) 

° (colored) 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 


$2, 125.00 
2,100.00 
2,800.00 
3,050.00 


$1,800. 00-$3,000.00 

1 

2 

2 

2,600.00 2 
1 

3 

2 

2 


,800.00— 2,400.00 
0.00— 3,600.00 


,000. 
,900.00— 3,500.00 
,600.00— 2,600.00 

00. 


2,200.00 
3,100.00 
2,600.00 
3,000.00 

950.00 
2,350.00 


,200.00— 3,300.00 
,100.00— 3,100.00 
,400.00- 2,800.00 
,200.00— 3,600.00 
600.00— 1,800.00 
2,050.00— 2,500.00 
850.00-— 2,600.00 
2,250.00— 3,000.00 
1,750.00- 3,000.00 
1,200.00- 2,400.00 
2,450.00— 3,000.00 
1,500.00- 3,000.00 
800.00— 1,800.00 
50.00— 2,400.00 
,500.00— 4,400.00 
.00- 1,500.00 


.00— 1,800.00 

.00— 3,100.00 

.00— 2,000.00 

.00— 2,400.00 
,900.00— 2,650.00 
640.00— 1,000.00 
1,450.00— 4,200.00 
1,200.00- 2,300.00 


1,700.00 
1,800.00 
2,000.00 

900.00 
3,000.00 
1,550.00 





$2, 250.00 $ 600.00-$6,700.00 











cation, is underpaid if median salaries are 
indicative. The salary status of assistant 
superintendents is somewhat better. 
Though their training is less than that 
of white supervisors, colored supervisors 
are very poorly paid. In Louisiana, where 
the median salary for a rural colored su- 


pervisor is $950.00, no transportation is 
furnished. In Maryland, where the median 
salary for colored supervisors is $1,050.00, 
transportation is furnished. In North 
Carolina, where the median salary is 
$1,100.00, some of the colored supervisors 
are furnished transportation. Granting 
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TABLE IV 
CoMPARISON OF SALARIES OF WHITE AND COLORED SUPERVISORS 


































‘i First , Second i 
Supervisors Quartile Median Questo Class Limits 
SN a ick tnede kine dec $1,900.00 $2,500.00 $3,000.00 $1,200. 00-$6, 700.00 Al 
RAR ss cone nk 0 Wistar 850.00 950.00 1,100.00 600.00- 2,600.00 A 
White and Negro ........ 1,500.00 2,250.00 2,800.00 600.00- 6,700.00 C 
C 
D 
F 


that their training is somewhat less, and 
probably somewhat inadequate, the differ- 
ences between the salaries paid colored and 
white supervisors in these states appear 
greater than differences in professional 
training or experience justify. Table IV 
will help clarify some of these statements. 

As stated previously, the correlation of 
age and salaries of both white and colored 
supervisors is —.12 + .04 (product mo- 
ment method). When the correlation be- 
tween ages and salaries of white supervisors 
is caleulated separately, the correlation is 
only .45 + .08. 

The correlation between salary and 
training is .50 + .08 (product moment 
method). This correlation approaches sig- 
nificance but of course is not what one 
would expect in the educational profes- 
sion, where emphasis is placed upon train- 
ing. A proportionately large number of 
supervisors having Master’s degrees or two 
years of graduate work receive salaries 
ranging from $2,400.00 to $2,700.00. These 
figures may make one question whether 
graduate work is economically profitable to 
those entering the supervisory profession 
in rural school systems. 


TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES PROVIDED 


The necessary travel in the supervision 
of rural schools obviously is quite expen- 


* Hurd, Florence Lilian, ‘‘The Status of the Rural Supervisor in California.’’ Unpublished Master’s 


Thesis, University of California, 1928, p. 26. 


sive. Miss Hurd, in her study of California J ¢ 


supervisors, has shown the distribution of 
estimated cost per month for traveling ex- 
penses of California supervisors (Table V). 


TABLE V 


EstimMaTepD Cost Per MontTH FOR TRAVELING 
EXPENSES OF CALIFORNIA SUPERVISORS® 











Cost per Month 


sy ty i tw 


Number of Supervisors 





$ 10-$ 19 
20- 29 
30- 
40- 
50- 
60- 
70- 
80- 
90- 
100- 
110- 
120- 
130- 
140- 
150- 
160- 


—_ 
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68 
$58.10 
$10-$169 
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TABLE VI 
PROVISION FOR TRANSPORTATION OF RURAL SUPERVISORS 
Transportation Transportation Not 
te Furnished Furnished noes 
DRY Go anaes ouckacdheweaeuees 12 12 24 
NN a5 oibaiis DEG Tied lai Mies alcatel 1 1 2 
CE A sith diane td ehiaie dacs dockind 12 20 32 
ee ee ere 7 0 7 
NNR ose in Nacht toe, ate: ca cantar tb ocr 1 0 1 
I ck ship sts sh a lnsaya te varevenanace 5 2 7 
BNR es sScisihunk oem ne eeere ama 1 0 1 
RN te act hoe a dene ae iacantoane- alase 2 0 2 
Louisiana (white) ................... 4 2 6 
. (COIOPOE) oo... cccccccecces 0 16 16 
Maryland (white) .................. 20 0 20 
_ (colored) ..............00. 12 0 12 
DUMNNN ccce eistapenibcare aus draaaeneneuinua 7 0 7 
NN SE ee eT ee ee ener 4 0 4 
NE iliac de ecacr aren vadeiateu ba 4 0 4 
NN ied hush ic soaredie rca ocavdrais 28 0 28 
North Carolina (white) .............. 14 0 14 
. “s (oolered) . ....<.0<..- 16 5 21 
RE 6 2 8 
Dn ed a ba ci oss wis uananinaiirabaa pail 0 21 21 
CET ea 1 0 1 
Lia foi. chsests ceeded acktsiva wim andna mado eae 2 0 2 
er ae 30 0 30 
BOMGR COAPOHBR 5.6.00. cccccscccceceee 2 1 3 
PI occ cclaemnitutanacnwasoud 3 2 5 
RN 85S) oa a slic alone dnatanavcalortin 2 2 4 
I ikea titled nuk a Nchiinn iain basil 8 2 10 
Virginia (white) .................0.- 13 0 13 
5 (OGIOPOD) cicccicsccccsccancane 0 33 33 
cl eee 12 7 19 
NE ok se reciente is lade dead 43 0 43 
Total Number ................... 272 128 400 
Total Per Cent ..............e000- 68.00 32.00 100.00 














One of the comments received from a_ salary was considered ample to cover it. I 
supervisor in a state which supposedly has had given up a position of $2,400.00 as city 
good roads is as follows: ‘‘Out of a salary supervisor to accept this. I am now look- 
of $3,000.00 it cost me nearly $1,600.00 for ing for another city position.’’ 
traveling expenses. Not a cent of this ex- The supervisors studied were asked if 


pense was borne by the county, as the 


they were furnished transportation, addi- 
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tional pay to maintain their own cars, or 
other provisions for transportation. These 
findings are presented in Table VI. 

In summary it may be said that: 

1. Rural schools are supervised largely 
by women, except in the case of assistant 
superintendents in Ohio and Pennsylvania 
and district supervisors of West Virginia, 
where male supervisors are in the majority. 

2. The median male supervisor is mar- 
ried, while the median female supervisor is 
unmarried. 

3. The family of the married supervisor 
is likely to be either a childless family or a 
one-child family. 

4. The median rural supervisor is 39 
years of age and was reared either on a 
farm or in a village. 


5. The median salary of the rural super. 
visor is $2,200.00 with a range of from 
$600.00 to $6,700.00, with the highest class 
limits of most states falling below $3,500.00, 
The median salaries for white supervisors 
is $2,250.00 and for colored supervisors, 
$950.00. 

6. The median rural supervisor is likely 
to be provided with some transportation 
facilities. Where a yearly allowance js 
made, the sum is usually $450.00 or 
$500.00 and where car mileage is allowed 
on the supervisor’s car, ten cents per mile 
is the common allowance. 

7. The median rural supervisor receives 
a two months’ vacation but the possibility 
of so long a vacation is somewhat less for 
an assistant superintendent. 


AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF THE TEACHING OF 
ARITHMETIC COMBINATIONS 


CLAIRE ZYVE 


Principal, Fox Meadow Elementary School, Scarsdale, New York 


This article reports the results of a con- 
trolled experiment comparing the effect of 
blackboard and lantern slide presentation 
of arithmetic combinations when other ele- 
ments in the teaching method were kept 
constant. It was carried out with 76 sec- 
ond and third grade children, the data in- 
cluding results obtained from 37 second 
grade and 39 third grade children. 


PROCEDURE 


The second grade children studied four 
groups of unknown addition and subtrac- 
tion combinations. Two groups had 12 
combinations in each group and two had 14 
combinations. The third grade children 
studied four groups of unknown multipli- 
cation and division combinations, each 


group containing 22 combinations. Each 
separate group of combinations was studied 
for three days, being tested on the second 
and third days. The lesson was re-studied 
and tested after a week’s lapse of time. 
Two of the groups of combinations were 
presented with the blackboard, and two 
with lantern slides. This teaching was al- 
ternated. All elements in presentation 
were kept constant except that of the use 
of the blackboard and lantern slide for 
presentation. The following is a summary 
of the method used : 

1. The teacher teaches the combinations 
to all the children. 

2. The first presentation is by means of 
shifting cards on a wire in front of the 
blackboard. For instance, the combination 
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“3 plus 4 equals 7’’ is first shown by mov- 
ing three cards up to join 4 to make 7. 
The teacher then writes the problem on the 
board. 

3. The addition and subtraction com- 
binations are taught together. The multi- 
plication and division combinations are 
taught together. 

4, Each combination is presented in 4 
ways (these are considered four combina- 
tions in the group to be studied). For ex- 
ample : 

Add Add 
3 4 
4 3 


3+4= 
4+3= 


5. On the first day the combination is 
first presented visually with cards. The 
problem is then written. The child watches 
while the teacher writes the answer. This 
is repeated twice; in each case the teacher 
pauses, the child trying to recall the answer 
before the teacher writes it. 

6. On the second day the teacher again 
writes the problem and the answer. Again 
this procedure is repeated twice, the child 
writing the answer on his own paper before 
the teacher writes it on her problem. 

7. The testing is done by exposing each 
combination on a slide for ten seconds, as 
the child writes the answer. 

8. The second day’s procedure with test- 
ing is repeated on the third day. 

9. Difference between lantern and black- 
board presentation: wherever the presen- 
tation is being made by the blackboard, 
the problems are written there by the 
teacher. In lantern presentation, the prob- 
lems both with and without answers are 
presented on slides. 


RESULTS 


Table I shows the comparison in percen- 
tage gains by the use of the blackboard and 
lantern presentation of the arithmetic 
combinations. 


TABLE I 
CoMPARISON OF PERCENTAGES OF GAINS BY 
Cuiasses Ustna BLACKBOARD AND LANTERN 
PRESENTATION OF ARITHMETIC COMBINATIONS 








Black- 
board 


Lantern 
Slide 





N=76 | N=76 
Number of possible right 
responses: 
Number of actual right 
responses: 
Second day 
Third day 
Percentage of right re- 
sponses: 


1,339 1,365 


799 
1,002 


1,028 
1,157 


60 75 
75 85 
Number of perfect scores 

on second day: ...... 10 24 











TABLE II 
DIFFERENCES IN MEAN GAINS OF CHILDREN 
StupyInc CoMBINATIONS FROM BLACKBOARD AND 
LANTERN PRESENTATION AFTER Two Days’ 
TEACHING 








Mean no. unknown combinations = 18 
no. children = 76 





Blackboard Lantern Slide 





Mean gain = 11.28 
a= 7.04 

.81 
Diff. means = 2.72 
odiff. = 1.14 


Mean gain = 14 
c= 7.00 
ou= .80 


ou = 





E.C. = .86 or about 150 chances to 1 that results 
will be in the same direction if the experiment is 
repeated. (McCall, W. A., How to Experiment 
in Education, pp. 154-155. Macmillan Company, 
1926.) 
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Table II shows the results by comparing 
the differences in the means of individual 
gains under the two methods of presen- 
tation. 


TABLE III 


PERCENTAGE OF ACCURACY OF RECALL OF ARITH- 
METIC COMBINATIONS AFTER A WEEK’s LAPSE 
OF TIME AND A Day’s RETEACHING BY METHOD 


First Usep 








Black- 
board 





Number of possible right 
responses 

Number of actual right 
responses 

Percentage of right re- 
sponses 











After a week’s delay the lesson is re- 
taught by whatever method has first been 
used, either blackboard or lantern presenta- 
tion. The results in percentage of accu- 
racy are summarized in Table III. 


SUMMARY 


Under conditions existing in this experi- 
ment: 

1. Two days’ teaching of arithmetic com- 
binations with the lantern gave approxi- 
mately the same results that three days 
gave when using blackboard presentation. 

2. Given in terms of percentage of pos- 
sible right responses, the blackboard pres- 


entation gives 60% at the end of the gee. 
ond day as compared with 75% when 
combinations are taught by means of lan. 
tern slides. 

3. This same advantage for the use of 
slides holds after a lapse of a week, when 
thirty-eight children are re-taught and 
tested. There are, in the case of the black. 
board group, 361 right responses out of a 
possible 634, giving a percentage score of 
57. With the group having lantern teach. 
ing there are 562 right responses out of a 
possible 627, giving a percentage score 
of 90. 

4. Under the same conditions and on the 
basis of the data here described, it may 
be said that there are about 150 chances to 
one that if the experiment is repeated re- 
sults will again be in favor of presenting 
the combinations by the use of lantern 
slides as compared with presenting them on 
the blackboard. 

5. It is probable that even more conclu- 
sive results will be obtained by re-conduct- 
ing the experiment and changing condi- 
tions by (1) testing at the end of the first 
day, (2) increasing the load to be learned, 
or (3) decreasing the teaching time, so that 
the capacity of the child’s ability to learn 
may be more authentically measured. Un- 
der the present conditions 10 children of 
the 76 had perfect scores at the end of the 
second day’s teaching by blackboard, while 
24 of the 76 had perfect scores at the end 
of the second day’s teaching by lantern 
slides. It is highly probable, then, that 
there is even a greater learning difference 
in favor of lantern presentation than the 
results of this experiment indicate. 





A SUGGESTED FORMULATION OF MENTAL HYGIENE 
CASE STUDIES 


FrepericK L. Patry 


Neuropsychiatrist, University of the State of New York, Albany, New York 


In view of the fact that the vast majority 
of maladjusted school pupils will have to 
be handled by the classroom teacher her- 
self, it is essential that she be given a work- 
ing knowledge and plan or scaffolding 
which will assist her in meeting these ever- 
present problems and responsibilities. We 
now realize that our chief concern is not 
in judging behavior but in interpreting it 
to the end that the optimum adaptability 
of each child may be brought about and 
maintained. The question is, ‘‘ What are 
the minimal essential facts to be collected 
and evaluated before we can hope to under- 
stand and formulate plans for readjust- 
ment of such children ?’’ 


The following ‘‘Outline of Case Study’’ 
will assist the teacher in marshalling the 
pertinent facts in connection with various 
types of maladjusted children frequently 
encountered in everyday school experience: 


OUTLINE oF CAsE STUDY 


I. Facts obtained from the history: 


1. Complaint problem—a concrete state- 
ment of what the child or those referring 
the child would like help for: “What 
do you notice wrong or different in this 
child?” (as far as possible give the 
“eomplaint” in the child’s own words or 
in the words of those who bring the 
child for help). 


. Story of present difficulty—the cireum- 
stances under which it arose, the causal 
and contributing factors, the signs and 
symptoms of maladjustment, giving 
conerete examples, the course of the 
difficulty, how it was handled, and with 


what results. Any previous attacks or 
similar disorders? 


3. Facts of the personal history: 


a. Developmental data—age of teeth- 
ing, walking, and sentence forma- 
tion; early evidences of defective at- 
tention and ability to grasp simple 
requirements of biological adapta- 
tion, such as_ feeding himself, 
dressing, avoidance of danger. 

. Neurotic traits—night terrors, dis- 
turbed sleep, unpleasant dreams, 
sleep walking (nightmares), bed- 
wetting (after age two), “St. Vitus 
Dance,” stuttering or stammering, 
capriciousness or fussiness with re- 
gard to food, tidiness with urine and 
stools, “attacks” or “spells” or con- 
vulsions of any sort. 

. Personality traits—difficulty of train- 
ing; obstinacy, suggestibility, affec- 
tion, cruelty; habits of emotional 
control and _ disposition—sensitive, 
timid, fearful, sulky; giving way to 
tantrums or outbursts of temper, ex- 
plosiveness, petulance, whining; sex 
curiosity; seclusiveness, cleanliness, 
orderliness; general adaptability, in- 
terests and aptitude; play best 
when alone or with others (younger, 
same age and sex, or older); regu- 
larity and type of habits of play, 
work, rest, and sleep; does he get 
along well with others? 

. School facts—age and grade on en- 
tering school; years in each grade; 
mental attitudes in classroom; suc- 
cesses and failures; favorable and 
unfavorable reports; strong and 
weak points; does he like school? 
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e. Environmental influences—role of 
father and mother; interparental 
disharmony with particular reference 
to policies of child management; 
parent-child relationships as well as 
relationships to other members of the 
household; spoiling or _ severity; 
frankness or repression; sleeping 
arrangements; dietetic régime; home 
standards with respect for civie in- 
stitutions; influence of comrades and 
neighborhood; economic, moral, and 
social status of family. 


4. Facts of inheritance (when available)— 
nervous breakdowns, alcoholism, epi- 
lepsy, deficiencies. 


. Facts of physical examination: 


General condition, robust or frail, active or 
languid; pale, undernourished, overweight ; 
defects in seeing or hearing; condition of 
nose, throat, and teeth. (Consult school 


physician or nurse or medical examina- 
tion report for data concerning the child’s 
physical health.) 


III. Facts of mental examination: 


When the child is below the school grade 
corresponding to his age, test intelligence 
by Binet-Simon examination; interpreta- 
tion of factors entering into the child’s 
mental state, content of thought, emo- 
tional, volitional, and temperamental 
status and their relation to the child’s 
physical, mental, environmental, and con- 
stitutional facts; adaptability and reac- 
tivity to facts of reality; evaluation of in- 
terests, aptitudes, capacities; insight and 
judgment concerning past and present be- 
havior and plans for the future. 


IV. Summary: 
Briefly summarize the most telling facts in 
the history and the various examinations, 
and give your interpretation of the case. 


V. Formulation of treatment: 
How do you plan to reconstruct the “ex- 
periment of nature” and bring about a 
healthy readjustment of the pupil in the 


light of his capacities, needs, aptitudes, 
interests and opportunities? 


VI. Work sheet: 

Make a note of further topics and exani- 
nations to be investigated in subsequent 
interviews; environmental and other facts 
still necessary or desirable in understand- 
ing and guiding the pupil during the 
period of reconstruction and in maintain. 
ing him in his optimal health. 


It is obvious that the classroom teacher, 
especially where there is a high pupil- 
teacher ratio, will not have time to collect 
all the above essential facts without assist- 
anee. She should, therefore, seek to elicit 
the codperation of the school physician, 
nurse, attendance officer, physical director, 
other teachers, and especially the parents. 
A visit of the latter to the school and the 
teacher to the home is highly desirable to 
establish a sympathetic and codperative 
mutual attitude. Home and school must 
pull together in an intelligent manner if 
progress is to be made. 

The purpose of practicing systematic 
habits in the ‘‘formulation of mental hy- 
giene cases’’ is not intended to train school 
teachers to be psychiatrists but rather to 
make them more psychiatrically intelligent 
and mental-hygiene-minded. The teacher 
should realize her lack of training and 
experience in the more detailed examina- 
tion, interpretation, and treatment of the 
more serious types of mental deviations. 
These should be referred to the ‘‘visiting 
teacher’’ if there is one and, if not, to the 
local child guidance clinie or traveling 
clinic of the State Department of Mental 
Hygiene. The school physician can also 
be of assistance and may direct such seri- 
ously involved cases to the family physician 
or private psychiatrist. If the case does 
not yield to simple and intelligent methods 
of readjustment, seek counsel and assist- 
ance from those available who are especially 
qualified in this field of work. 
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By way of concrete example and illus- 
tration of how various types of maladjusted 
school children have been studied and 
handled by school teachers interested in 
the facts and practice of mental hygiene, 
the following cases are presented. These 
are taken from (a) ‘‘Mental Hygiene Case 
Studies Reported for the School Year 
1930-31 by All One Hundred Per Cent 
Teachers in Elementary Schools,’’ and (b) 
the high schools of Evansville, Indiana, 
with the kind permission of Superintend- 
ent John O. Chewing. 

These teachers are not especially trained 
or experienced in mental hygiene, but have 
read certain literature on the subject, espe- 
cially Chapter XX of The Normal Mind, 
by William H. Burnham. Moreover, each 
one hundred per cent teacher has been fa- 
vorably rated by herself, by her principal, 
and by her supervisor as a person who dem- 
onstrates in her everyday classroom the 
following personality traits: exercises good 
self-control, gets along well with fellow 
teachers, codperates with principal cheer- 
fully, gets along well with pupils’ parents, 
maintains a sympathetic and cheerful atti- 
tude toward all her pupils (slow learners 
as well as bright children, maladjusted as 
well as satisfactorily adjusted, unattractive 
as well as attractive children) and their 
problems, and attempts to ‘‘face reality’’ 
at all times. 

It will be noticed that the selected case 
examples made by the Evansville teachers 
do not follow the ‘‘Outline for Case 
Study’’ suggested by the author. This 
statement is not made by way of criticism. 
Rather are these teachers to be praised for 
their excellent attempts, an undertaking of 
very recent origin—in fact their first at- 
tempt in such a venture. 

In order to conceal the identity of the 
maladjusted pupil and the school involved, 
these data are left blank in the case 
reports. 


Case Stupies In ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


I 


Problem case at pre-school age. Moody. Did 
not know how to mingle with the group when 
entered school. Very timid and shy at times; 
other times stubborn, presumably to be in the 
limelight. 

Physical: health record fair. Seems slightly 
anemic. Weight normal. Hearing and vision 
normal. Diet, fairly well balanced. 

Psychological: Binet, 1.Q. 82. Mental atti- 
tude moody. Sometimes happy, sometimes de- 
pressed. At times congenial, other times 
strangely aloof. 

Social: Family funds very low. Attitude of 
members of family toward each other is poor. 
An illegitimate child. Parents very ignorant. 
Father died in Woodmere. Parents never mar- 
ried. and her mother are supported 
by a bachelor brother (elderly). Has work 
only part-time. Caretaker at Garvin Park. 
Mother does laundry work scmetimes, but does 
it so poorly she gets little of it to do. Disci- 
pline in the home is not the kind for growth. 

Psychiatric: Attitude toward teachers and 
pupils at times only fair. Very stubborn at 
home. Violent fits of temper. Disrespectful 
to mother and uncle. No jealous traits. Timid 
in a group. Fond of small children. 

Interpretation: Moodiness mentioned in state- 
ment of care, pre-natal. Conditions are self- 
explanatory. Shyness caused by not mingling 
with people and children. Did not have proper 
play-life. 

Treatment: Mother promised to allow 

to go to Sabbath School, and she did. 
We tried to interest worthwhile girls in 

and she became more friendly and at 
ease with them. Lost much of the old shyness. 
Stubbornness also decreased. Became veiy 
much interested in hearing of the work of the 
Girl Reserves. Expressed her desire to be one 
of them, but is not ready, of course, for that 
group yet. The case closed when was 
assigned to a high school in January, 1931. 


II 


Problem: Constitutionally asocial, prefers to 
be left out; pathetically dependent; no initia- 
tive. 
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Physical: Girl, 14 years, 9 months; first- 
born, nineteen-year-old mother; unusually 
healthy; no ill effects from childhood diseases; 
normal change at puberty; orderly in habits; 
personally attractive. 

Psychological: 1.Q. 62, Binet-Simon, M.A. 
9 years, 2 months; good-natured baby, never 
“into things”; delighted with baby sister, 15 
months younger (no other children) ; sister be- 
came leader; sister went to school earlier, taking 

; goes nowhere alone; confused and 
worried by responsibility. 

Social: Family conditions apparently good; 
well fed, well clothed; parents interested, dis- 
tressed by child’s mental immaturity; no group 
contacts. 

Psychiatric: Normal in family, except over- 
dependent; no fears nor jealousies; no chums; 
likes school and teachers; likes sewing and 
drawing (eighth grade has neither); helpful at 
home (routine). 

Treatment: Daily study of pupil’s reactions; 
conferences with mother, who was frank, willing 
to give information and to be advised; sugges- 
tions to sister; required only simplest recitation 
response; efforts to encourage “girl-group in- 
terests.” 

Results: A little progress, understanding 
friendship between mother and_ teacher; 

happier because not embarrassed by 
demands beyond her ability; sometimes offers 
shy confidences and advances in conversation; 
with sister occasionally, in girl groups. 

Recommendations: Unprepared for high 
school, needs careful classification; needs hand- 
work, English exercises and memory work, 
which she enjoys; needs adventures in friend- 
ship. 


III 


I feel that the greatest success I have had 
in applying the principles of mental hygiene 
came as a result of my problem ease study of 

, who is a temperamental, non-social 
child in the 7 A grade. He wishes to have his 
own way in everything, rebels at routine and 
order, and craves freedom from all restraint. 
In trying to satisfy his desires, he becomes 
quarrelsome rather than helpful and obedient. 
He is desirous of more privileges than are due 


him and a refusal discourages him and arouses 
his temper. 

He comes from a simple, clean home in which 
there are three children. Though thirteen, he 
has a mental age of ten years and five months, 
He has normal health again now, but two years 
ago suffered a severe heart attack, during 
which time his parents humored him to a great 
extent. His parents, too, possess tempers. 

likes school, his teachers, and the 
members of various groups to which he be- 
longs, when he can have his way, but feels that 
everyone is picking on him when he cannot. 
was put in the ungraded room 
where he would have to deal with one teacher's 
personality rather than with six and also would 
have special attention from his teacher. After 
convincing the mother that putting him in this 
room would not be a hindrance to the boy but 
an advantage to him, we won her codperation. 
has not been there long enough to 
show any marked improvement, but it can 
readily be seen that he is happier. I feel con- 
fident that, with home and school codperating, 
we can do something toward overcoming his 
problems, but of course it will take time. 


IV 


My greatest success in applying principles 
of mental hygiene to a certain child since the 
opening of school last fall has been with 

, age nine. 

Coming from a home instilling all but the 

higher ideals in life, he has put up a heroie 


fight. His first appearance in the room found 
him unkempt, unwashed, and filthy. Chubby, 
tow-headed, and cross-eyed, he was aware of 
his unattractiveness and immediately chose un- 
desirable means of attaining his goals. He 
caused trouble on the playground, became tardy, 
was impudent, made faces and threats, dis- 
turbed neighbors, and applied himself poorly. 

My first step was to give him the attention 
he craved. Some encouraging remark followed 
my morning greeting. He responded by wash- 
ing his face. One boy volunteered to teach 
him to dress properly. Several brought clean, 
discarded clothes. A shower and haircut fol- 
lowed. He caught the spirit, became one of the 
codperative group, and troubles began to vanish. 
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I appealed for glasses. This physical handi- 
cap removed, he devoured the printed page. 
Though left-handed, he now writes neatly and 
legibly. 

Pride, efficiency, and self-control have over- 
taken this boy. Odds are against him, much 
is yet to be accomplished, but today finds him 
happy in his work. 


v 


The greatest success I have had in applying 
principles of mental hygiene has been with 
, nine years old. He was a chronic 
tardy pupil. When he came to me he surely 
boosted the cases of tardiness. I talked with 
him, but he wasn’t much concerned—giving one 
excuse after another for being tardy. The first 
semester I had him he was late six times; the 
next, four times. 

Last fall he came to school promptly the 
entire first month. I praised him highly. This 
pleased him, so I told we needed a 
prompt pupil to deliver mail to the office twice 
each day. To encourage him, I offered him 
the position. He accepted, came promptly for 
two months, then was tardy. He lost his posi- 
tion, but was given it again. 

Last semester he was tardy twice, this semester 
only once, so far. He was late this time be- 
eause he was bringing a treat for the children 
and the load was so heavy he couldn’t run. 

He is still our postman. 

At first his parents didn’t codperate, but now 
they do, and since he has made such improve- 
ment the habit of promptness is being formed. 


VI 


, the youngest of three children, lives 
with his divorced mother in a little cottage not 
far from the school. He is nervous, very ex- 
citable, used to having his own way in every- 
thing. He twitches in his sleep, eats only what 
he pleases, and has very bad teeth. The school 
doctor examined him, recommended plain diet, 
and the school dentist has filled his teeth. The 
boy has been given the Binet Test and has an 
LQ. of 107.7. 

He was used to being coaxed; he worked by 
opposites, was jealous, moody, and had tan- 
trums in the kindergarten. Early in the term 


he threw blocks promiscuously when displeased, 
and was clever in taking and hiding things be- 
longing to other children. 

Since Christmas we have had but one dis- 
play of temper; he seems to be adjusting him- 
self to children of his own age by their 
guidance and direction—group opinion and ap- 
preciation mean much more than teacher’s inter- 
ference. We praise him whenever it can legit- 
imately be done; he has been given school 
property to care for; his mother gives him 
plainer food and puts him to bed earlier. 
When he has a tantrum we ignore him until he 
cools down, then try to reason with him to 
control himself the next time. We hope an- 
other term will find him much improved. 


VII 


Problem: , age 6-6, had a mental 
age of 5-2 and an I.Q. of 79.5. He entered the 
1B grade a mentally and socially maladjusted 
child. He was inattentive, unconcerned, dis- 
interested in his school work, and non-social 
and destructive in his group relationships. 
Physically he was well, attractive, and active, 
but underweight. He was also industrious, 
imaginative, happy, and a most willing problem 
to cope with. 

Interpretation: No kindergarten experience, 
no Sunday School attendance, and no associa- 
tions with other children made seclu- 
sive and non-social toward his playmates. No 
previous handling of crayons, paste, books, 
scissors, accounted for his destructive use of 
materials. His low mental age of 5-2 indicated 
that he should just be entering kindergarten. 
His desire to play and make playthings instead 
of following seatwork assignments showed it- 
self. There was no desire to read, since his 
mental age of 5-2 did not call for a reading 
readiness. He was underweight because his 
parents could not afford many nourishing foods. 

Treatment: Treatment in this case was very 
simple. Praise of the principal and other 
teachers helped much. Little incentives, such 
as gold stars or a story at the end of the day, 
kept busy and quiet. Each day dif- 
ferent, playmates were chosen for him until he 
became acquainted and adjusted to their plays 
and games. Free milk was given to him and 
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for this he worked diligently. When he with- 
drew to the country he was well adjusted and 
no longer a problem. 


VIII 


When ———— entered the 1B grade, the 
problem of adjusting himself was evident. He 
was aggressive, he knocked, pushed, fought, 
and teased. He was inconsiderate of the rights 
of others; he pulled a fire alarm box, turned 
water on the attendants of an oil station, ran 
and skated in front of cars in order to make 
the drivers put on their brakes suddenly, and 
hopped wagons. He pulled caps and coats off 
his playmates and deliberately broke up their 
playground games. 

is seven years old, of normal I.Q. 
He is healthy, active, vigorous, impulsive, and 
affectionate. He is fond of stories and music 
and action games. He has too much unre- 
stricted play time. 

Home: He has a modern American home 
with his grandparents. His parents are 
separated and all marital problems are dis- 
cussed pro and con before him. His father does 
not want him and his mother neglects him. His 
grandparents provide his needs. His mother is 


unhappy, has tried to commit suicide, and 


leaves the care of to the grandmother. 
The grandmother is worried over her daughter’s 
troubles, is over-solicitous toward , and 
is not consistent or persistent in her care of 
him. There is unpleasantness, unhappiness, 
and discord in the home. 

School: ’s trouble is largely environ- 
mental. His mental attitude is not healthy. 
He has to be taught to be cautious, to deliberate, 
and to restrain from the impulses of the mo- 
ment. The accomplishment of this will cover 
several years. The teacher has succeeded only 
in a small measure, but by making him responsi- 
ble for certain duties and by being persistent 
and consistent in her dealings with him, she has 
had a reasonable amount of success in helping 
him make the adjustment to school life. 


IX 


Problem: , 9 years and 4 months, 
M.A. 7 years, I.Q. 75.8. This child has had an 
attitude of indifference and inattentiveness. 


Usually says “I don’t care” to any suggestion, 
Tries to gain attention by doing foolish things 
that he has seen in picture shows. An unwhole. 
some environment, mother punishing by whip. 
ping, and a sister, subnormal, who teases. No 
care at home; appearance very dirty. 

Physical: A twin, frail, undernourished, has 
had many diseases. Entered school April 5, 
1929, age 7 years and 3 months. Attendance 
officer found him when inquiring about sister's 
absence. Ill health was cause of late entrance, 
according to mother. Given free milk, which 
has increased vitality. 

Family history: Six children, father and 
mother separated. Mother supports family. 
Living in two rooms, over grocery, rent $10.00 
per month. — is a newsboy. Is saving 
his money. Father was not a good provider 
and was unkind to his family. 

Interpretation and treatment: No one to take 
a personal interest in him. Has never had a 
desirable environment. Attitude of family has 
encouraged his “don’t care” habits. Teacher 
has tried to gain his confidence by showing 
sincere and personal interest in him. He is now 
improving and a codperative spirit is shown. 
Behavior at home has improved. Is enjoying 
his school work. Comes to school clean. Was 
elected our “best citizen” this term. 


x 


was subject to “attacks,” finally 
diagnosed as a form of epilepsy. These caused 
loss of power to continue actions, difficulty to 
retain balance in seat, and interrupted train 
of thought. Concentrated work was difficult. 
Bad habits formed were shirking work, annoy- 
ing those around him, and a “show-off” manner 
to cover his embarrassment over spells. 
Principles of hygiene applied: (1) Record of 
occurrence of spells showed they came while 
doing things he liked; he did not have any 
when spoken to firmly for misdemeanors. (2) 
Miss Caffee, the nurse, and Dr. Wilson observed 
the case. They expressed opinion that spells 
were physical and not hysterical. (3) I let him 
write his name on board when he sat in a good 
position for a period. This helped to keep him 
from falling out of seat when spells came. (4) 
Other children learned to watch and help him 
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by steadying him. (5) Teacher sat near him as 
he prepared lessons to encourage, assist, and 
hold him to finish. (6) Wrote complimentary 
notes on good lessons for his mother. (7) Gave 
him every chance to “show-off” in a good way 
as he eraved attention. (8) Emphasized fair 
play in all children conforming to rules of the 
group. (9) Gave much individual help in 
studies so he might feel success. 


xI 


“A Task, A Plan, and Freedom.” 

Pupils of this room, being all retarded and 
so-called problem cases, are much benefited by 
mental hygiene. However, there seems to be 
no especially “most benefited” case this year. 

We chose, for example, a girl, age nine years, 
1.Q. 92, fourth grade, doing poorly in second 
grade work. 

On entering she seemed unhappy, dissatisfied, 
quarrelsome and “bossy.” 

Practically all restraint was removed. She 
chose her own lessons and limited their length. 
She was urged to ask for help when necessary. 
(Individual work.) 

We found she liked to lead. Preferred help- 
ing with lessons of others to getting her own, 
enjoyed taking charge, leading in games, was 
happy when occupying “teacher’s chair,” ete. 
All this she was given a chance to do at every 
opportunity, nothing being said about neglect 
of lessons. 

At first she accomplished little in academic 
work, but responded quickly in attitude. She 
became happy, contented, kind, willing, help- 
ful, and excellent in self-control. Gradually 
she improved in regular work. Now she spends 
more time on lessons, reads much better, gets 
longer lessons, and is very much interested. 

Last, but not least, has been elected “best 
citizen” twice, member of student council, likes 
school and attends every day. The father re- 


marked, “I don’t know what you’ve done to 
over here, but we used to have a ter- 
rible time with her.” 


XII 


, an exceedingly active, versatile boy 
with an I.Q. of 123, is 13 years old. His father 
died last year of tuberculosis and now his 
mother works. He is the youngest of six chil- 
dren. He came to us in the fourth grade from 
one of the parochial schools. 

When entered our department he 
was so self-centered that he would give no one 
else a chance until he had had the first oppor- 
tunity. When visitors came he made himself 
so obnoxious that he had to be sent from the 
room. 

is passionately fond of books. He 
is intimately acquainted with the best of chil- 
dren’s literature. He is what one would term 
an “omnivorous” and inveterate reader. 

The first month that he was in my room he 
was reported to the Superintendent for disor- 
derly conduct in the library. We talked over 
the value of the library, its use and misuse, and 
what books had meant so far in his life; 

was at last impressed. We decided 
that he should be debarred from the library for 
a month. That the extra time he now had might 
not be misspent, he was asked to do the many 
things that brought his other capabilities into 
play, and in numerous ways he was kept useful 
and happy. 

When his month was over, of his own accord 
he came to say that he knew how to act. The 
librarians have since said his attitude has 
changed. He is more respectful and takes his 
library privileges seriously. He has not broken 
himself entirely of “showing off,’ but now a 
glance or a word of caution usually serves as a 
reminder. 


?The high school cases will appear in next month’s issue. - 





A TECHNIQUE OF SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 


ALBION U. JENKINS 
Principal, South Eighth Street School, Newark, New Jersey 


INTRODUCTION 


The form of government under which we 
live is a democracy. Since it is generally 
conceded that the purpose of the American 
school is to train the younger generation to 
be ready to assume the duties and respon- 
sibilities of citizenship, both now and in 
the future, it is a quite acceptable assump- 
tion that the schools training our youth 
should have a democratic form of organiza- 
tion and management. 

Early in the experience of the writer, it 
was noted that the form and spirit of or- 
ganization and management of the school 
was in the main an autocracy. Children 
were constantly directed in their activities. 
A certain standard of order and discipline 
was maintained largely through compul- 
sion, this depending upon the strength of 
personality of the teacher. Children who 
subscribed to the policy of the teacher were 
rated high in discipline. Those who failed 
to conform were usually antagonized and, 
as a result, were forced either to abide by 
the rules and regulations of the school or to 
leave. Corporal punishment of the early 
days was supplanted by strong personality, 
sarcasm, and other forms of punishment, 
often more deadly than the form sup- 
planted. It was early noted that any at- 
tempt to liberalize the form of discipline 
resulted in a loss of control, and that teach- 
ers were consequently required to hold to 
traditional forms of control in order to 
survive. 

A few years ago, the writer observed that 
the control was different in a certain class- 


room. Pupils entering this room soon be- 
gan to assume responsibility for their work 
and conduct, showing unusual independ- 
ence and self-reliance. The teacher was 
unconscious of anything unusual about her 
discipline. She was considered merely a 
most successful disciplinarian, an opinion 
which she was only too ready to accept. 

The writer inquired of the teacher re- 
garding her technique of managing pupils, 
only to find that it was more or less of an 
inherent ability. After much observation 
and analysis, an effort was made to have 
the form of government and control spread 
to other classes in the school. After several 
years of success, it was found that the tech- 
nique of bringing about this improved situ- 
ation was still rather intrinsic, something 
to be caught rather than taught. 


THE PROBLEM 


The writer, after five years of successful 
effort in reorganizing his school along the 
lines of the new technique, was called to 
the principalship of his present school, 
where the authority, or teacher-control, 
type of discipline prevailed. The shift 
from an authority to a freedom type of 
school—a school in which the behavior of 
pupils is not prescribed for them in ad- 
vance—was set up as a supervisory objec- 
tive, and teachers responded immediately. 
The first reaction was to withdraw all 
forms of fixed control in many classrooms, 
with the attendant result of a complete 
slump in the general order of the school. 
It was quite evident after much discussion 
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that a more-detailed statement of policy 
and technique was required. 

The problem for solution in this study is 
an analysis and statement of the principles 
involved in the technique required in 
changing a school from an authority to a 
freedom type of control, where pupils as- 
sume responsibility for their own conduct. 

Three definite subproblems present them- 
selves when the main problem is analyzed. 
The school as a whole, when properly or- 
ganized, should be considered a social unit, 
a social organization capable of develop- 
ment and growth. The school consists of 
a number of units called classes, ten, forty, 
or a hundred, each of which, then, should 
be considered capable of development and 
growth. The class unit is further com- 
posed of thirty-five or forty children, each 
of whom is a social organism, also capable 
of development and growth. 

It would appear then that the shift of 
emphasis requires attention to three defi- 
nite factors in the situation: the child, the 
class, and the school as a whole. Each 
child must experience certain changes in 
his attitudes, and in his relationship to his 
elass and his school. These adjusted units 
must be trained to work together as class 
units, with the distinct understanding that 
each has certain duties, rights, and privi- 
leges. And, again, all of these class units 
must be so codrdinated that we have a com- 
plete social unit called the school. This 
article will consider only the first two fac- 
tors, the child and the class. 

Naturally, such a plan of organization 
might be open to serious question. The be- 
lief that such an organization is justifiable 
and proper is based on the following as- 
sumptions: 


1. That the freedom type of school is the 
correct one, since we are training pupils 
to live and serve under a democratic form 
of government. 


2. That discipline is a type of training 
that makes punishment unnecessary. 

3. That it is the correct procedure to 
shift the responsibility for pupil conduct 
from the teacher to the pupil. 

4. That such a shift in attitudes and 
ideals is in reality a personality change for 
individual pupils. 

5. That, if properly presented, pupils are 
willing to assume responsibility for such a 
program. 

6. That the teaching meets the needs of 
a program of this type. 

7. That the chief end of education is to 
help pupils to set up worthwhile objectives, 
for the achievement of which they are will- 
ing to assume responsibility and put forth 
considerable effort. 


THE DATA 


Two types of technique have been used in 
the present study. The usual analysis of 
the literature available yielded but little 
toward the solution of the problem. This 
material sets forth rather emphatically the 
need for democratic organization of the 
school. How to bring this about is left 
largely to the skill, imagination, and ability 
of teachers and principals. The discussion 
of the philosophy underlying the organiza- 
tion and management of the school contrib- 
utes but little data, as this point of view is 
accepted as one of the assumptions upon 
which the present investigation rests. 

The second technique used for obtain- 
ing appropriate data is that of observation. 
The observation and analysis of the atti- 
tudes of pupils, classes, and schools in 
which the desired changes have occurred 
supply the only material from which 
worthwhile conclusions can be drawn. 

The first material to be presented will 
deal with the attitudes of pupils. 


Pupil A is a fourteen-year-old boy in 8A 
grade, more or less troublesome, one who must 
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always be kept under the watchful eye of the 
teacher to avoid sudden outbreaks of miscon- 
duet. Work and attitudes are poor. The final 
break came one day after school, when he re- 
mained in his seat of his own accord. The 
teacher had a visitor in the room, when Pupil A 
became unusually noisy and boisterous, refused 
to respond to the teacher’s request for order, 
and finally walked out of the room when re- 
quested to remain. 

In an office interview, he admitted all counts 
against his conduct. Unwilling to make amends, 
he was given from Friday until Monday to de- 
cide upon a program of procedure satisfactory 
to himself and his teacher. On Monday morn- 
ing no decision had been reached, but in an 
interview with his teacher, it developed that he 
was unable to decide what was best to do. The 
teacher offered advice, and later the boy ap- 
peared before the principal with a statement 
as to his future conduct—happy, bright-eyed, 
and apparently well-satisfied with the outcome. 
At the close of the conference with the princi- 
pal, he was loathe to leave. When asked if he 
had anything further to add, he said, “Yes. I 
am unable to do the work in 8 A grade. So 
far, I have resorted to disturbing the teacher 
and class when called upon to recite or do an 
assignment. What can I do when I am unable 
to do the work?” The principal suggested that 
he state the facts to his teacher, and that, in all 
fairness to him, she would either modify the 
assignment to fit his ability or give him special 
assistance. The outcome has been entirely sat- 
isfactory. Pupil A diligently applies himself 
to his work with searcely any attention to 
others in the class, apparently a completely ad- 
justed personality. 

Pupil B has been considered a serious disci- 
plinary case for at least five years. He is a 
colored boy, sixteen years old, in 7 A grade, a 
frequent repeater. He has annoyed all his 
teachers, has always been undependable, and 
has been especially annoying in gymnasium and 
shop. A confidential interview yielded the in- 
formation that he had been accused by the play- 
ground director of stealing two baseball gloves 
that he had found in lots adjoining the school 
playground, when a pupil in 4A grade. When 
asked why he did not explain, he replied that he 
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never explained anything. He eventually ad. 
mitted the folly of such a procedure and agreed 
that it was not fair, either to teachers or pupils, 
and that he would make an improvement. Five 
or six weeks later, his teachers remarked about 
his wonderful improvement and recommended 
an immediate promotion to 7 B grade. In aq 
later interview, his explanation of his improve- 
ment was, “I decided to cut out my fooling.” 
The change in attitude has been permanent, 
He has gained the regular promotion to 8A 
grade and will graduate with his class in June. 

Pupil C was a large, over-age immigrant boy 
in 7 A grade, in constant conflict with his teach- 
ers. Elimination from school appeared to be 
the only solution, but, as a last resort, the prin- 
cipal suggested that he sit down in the outer 
office and decide what he planned to do about 
the matter. Nearly an hour had passed when 
he appeared before the principal with shoulders 
high, head erect, in a soldierly attitude that only 
the militarily trained foreigner can assume, and 
said, “I have decided to behave myself and do 
my work.” Two years passed without a single 
violation of his promise. He graduated as the 
leader of his class. Three and one-half years 
more passed by when the morning paper an- 
nounced that Pupil C, an immigrant boy, ten 
years in America, had been elected from the 
high school as mayor of his city for officials’ 
day during Boys’ Week. 


Here have been reported three difficult, 
though not unusual, cases in which satis- 
factory changes in attitudes and _ ideals 
were made. Many others could be cited. 
What happened to these boys that caused 
them to drop their antagonistic reaction to 
authority and codperate in similar situa- 
tions? A careful analysis of the factors in 
these three situations would seem to indi- 
eate at least four definite steps in bringing 
about a satisfactory adjustment. 

First, it is evident that no progress can 
be made until the confidence of the child 
is gained. Until all antagonism toward 
the person attempting to bring about an 
adjustment disappears, no progress can be 
made. Once the confidence of the subject 
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js gained, he usually explains the entire 


situation. All details are laid before the 
investigator for the purpose of arriving at 
complete understanding. 

Second, the investigator must be able to 
sympathize with the subject and to ana- 
lyze helpfully the entire situation from the 
standpoint of commonly accepted social 
standards. Factors in his conduct that are 
satisfactory should be pointed out as well 
as those that block or interfere with his 
suecessful relations to his group or to 
society. 

Third, the subject must be brought to 
appreciate the unfairness of interfering 
factors both to himself and to the group. 
He must be led to agree to an elimination 
of the unfavorable factors or blocks in his 
relationship to his teacher and group. 

Fourth, the investigator must be able to 
point out the valuable factors in the sub- 
ject’s experience and the ways in which 
they contribute to his own welfare and the 
welfare of the group. These he must re- 
organize about worthwhile objectives which 
the subject is willing to accept and for 
which he is willing to strive. Without 
this last step, it is doubtful whether the 
adjustment of an individual can remain 
permanent. 

This section of the study will consider 
three classes that have succeeded in becom- 
ing more or less self-directing classes. 

Class A is a fourth grade in charge of 
a teacher of seventeen years’ experience 
and unusual personality and power. She is 
able to control a class through sheer force 
of personality, if necessary, and did so for 
the greater part of her experience as a 
teacher. Pupils in her class are very suc- 


cessful in assuming responsibility for their 
own conduct. They prepare for dismissals 
and dismiss themselves in an orderly man- 
ner if teacher is engaged. When time ar- 
tives for work to begin, they begin whether 
teacher directs or not. If teacher is other- 
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wise engaged during period, class work 
goes on as usual. The work is motivated 
largely through an activity program, in 
which every child finds his level of accom- 
plishment. A group-study plan is also 
used in which pupils arrange themselves 
into clubs and groups and assume respon- 
sibility for some topic in geography or art, 
or some phase of drill in arithmetic. In 
general, the classroom is a beehive of ac- 
tivity. Pupils give evidence of much free- 
dom under carefully controlled standards. 
Four or five so-called problem cases are 
gradually adjusting themselves to the self- 
directed situation. The teacher naturally 
faces the problem of tradition, habit, and 
training intended for another type of class- 
room control. She believes in control first 
by any means, and then an opportunity for 
self-directed effort. The results from the 
standpoint of the freedom school are quite 
satisfactory. 

Class B is a sixth grade under a teacher 
who, because of native endowment, is pe- 
euliarly fitted for this type of situation. 
She does not sympathize to any extent with 
outside adult controls. She resorts mainly 
to leadership in her relations with pupils. 
The unsatisfactory reaction of the pupil is 
regarded as an opportunity for discussion 
and the setting-up of new ideals. Well- 
told stories, incidents, or anecdotes illus- 
trating satisfactory or unsatisfactory situ- 
ations are often used to stimulate interest 
in right reactions. Considerable group 
interest in the betterment of class condi- 
tions has been built up, with the result that 
considerable social pressure is brought to 
bear upon pupils not conforming to stand- 
ards and regulations set up by the class. 
The teacher’s relation to disciplinary situa- 
tions and the handling of these cases before 
assignment to the present school indicated 
a tendency to consider pupils as personal- 
ities in need of guidance and direction. 
This teacher fits particularly well into a 
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scheme of freedom and self-direction in 
school management. 

Class C is an eighth grade in charge of 
a teacher of unusual charm and personal- 
ity, capable of real leadership and able to 
put any type of program into effect with a 
minimum of fuss and confusion. A class 
recently known for its disorderly habits 
and untrustworthiness throughout the 
school has within a period of two months 
made noteworthy changes in ideals of con- 
duct, interest in work, and willingness to 
assume responsibility for self-direction. In 
a recent play, this notorious class was given 
complete freedom in directing the perform- 
ance before a large assembly. The order 
behind the scenes and the interest in the 
project were above reproach. Besides, the 
play caught the audience and was favor- 
ably received. The teacher, like most of 
us, has had the experience of being trained 
for the authority type of school. However, 
an open-minded attitude has resulted in a 
study of the principles underlying the self- 
controlled type of school and an attempt to 
put these principles into practice. Her 
success has been more outstanding than she 
has been willing to admit, perhaps through 
modesty, perhaps because of unusually 
high standards of accomplishment and the 
ability to judge results accurately. Since 
this class has been exposed to the new plan 
only since the fifth grade, and then not al- 
ways to the best advantage, too much 
should not be expected from them; for, as 
Mearns says, nothing but graduation can 
remedy all the ills and bad habits of a 
class of this type. Besides, the class has 
four or five boys who were suspended from 
other schools for misconduct. These boys 
have done unusually well, and large num- 
bers of boys and girls give evidence of mak- 


ing complete social adjustments to the new 
type of school situation. 

An analysis of these three classes and 
teachers will yield a body of principles and 
certain techniques which might be applied 
in other classroom situations. 

1. The pattern-trained teacher is at a 
decided disadvantage. It is difficult for 
her to free herself from the results and ef. 
fects of training and experience. 

2. The teacher must be open-minded and 
willing to try to apply the new principles 
of pupil and class adjustment and manage. 
ment underlying the new plan. 

3. The stronger the personality and the 
abler the teacher, the greater the proba- 
bility of her success. 

4. Real leadership, the ability to guide 
and inspire, is an essential quality of 
success. 

5. The teacher must believe that if the 
fundamental principles are right, they can 
be put into successful practice. 

6. The teacher must be willing to aban- 
don old forms of control as soon as possible. 

7. The teacher must have a working 
knowledge of the fundamental principles 
involved in freedom and self-direction. 

8. The teacher must give pupils an op- 
portunity to practice self-control and self- 
direction. They must be permitted to pur- 
pose, to plan, to execute—all, of course, 
under the guidance of a sympathetic 
teacher. 

9. Masterful teaching, with the ability 
to inspire pupils sufficiently to cause them 
to find worthwhile purposes and objectives 
in their school work, is fundamental to 
success. 

10. The teacher must somehow bring 
about the identification of the pupil with 
the interests and purposes of the school. 
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Character education and citizenship 
must go hand in hand with book learning 
in developing worthwhile citizens of tomor- 
row. Realizing this fact, the principal and 
teachers of Waters Avenue School tried to 
establish a form of student participation 
that develops those attitudes, ideals, and 
habits that make social beings of boys and 
girls. They wanted to develop initiative, 
self-reliance, and leadership of the highest 
type and to interpret, at the same time, the 
idea of student participation in school gov- 
ernment to the elementary school child. 
The purpose of this participation was to 
give pupils practice in thinking, planning, 
making choices, and passing judgments, on 
a small seale, in such life experiences as 
they have now and will meet later. It is 
only through practice in thinking and solv- 
ing problems now that children will become 
able to meet life experiences and solve 
greater problems in later life. Dr. Kil- 
patrick says, ‘‘We learn only what we 
practice. We cannot learn what we do 
not practice. We learn not all the ways we 
practice, but the ways we succeed.’’ 

When the principal took charge of the 
school in 1924, she found the attitude of the 
children the same as when she had taught 
there six years before. This attitude was 
one of doing as little work as possible and 
beating the teacher when it came to dis- 
tipline. For most of the teachers it was a 
struggle to come out on top. If a child 
dared to express an opinion he was prob- 
ably punished for impertinence. The 


teacher’s idea was, ‘‘Children should be 
seen and not heard.’’ During the first 
month of the school year the principal’s 
office was filled with boys and girls sent 
there for punishment. Practically all of 
these cases were due to a lack of under- 
standing on the part of both teachers and 
children. Something had to be done. The 
first job was to sell the idea of student 
participation to the teachers. It took sev- 
eral years of hard work and great persis- 
tence to change the viewpoint of the teach- 
ers even though they were willing to have 
their viewpoint changed. When at last 
they began to understand the idea of ‘‘free- 
dom’’ on the part of the children and to 
develop a readiness to become guides and 
counselors instead of dictators, the next 
step was to help the children to understand 
the new situation. The children were told 
that the school was not being carried on 
in a satisfactory manner and they were 
asked whether or not they liked it. Of 
course they did not, but they had never 
dared to say so in school. They discussed 
the matter very freely as to what they 
thought was wrong, what could be done to 
help, and how the children, teachers, and 
principal could become friends and co- 
workers, all sharing the responsibility of 
making the school a happy place in which 
to live. 

The first problem the children tried to 
solve was the passing in and out of the 
building without monitors or teachers in 
charge. The principal placed the responsi- 
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bility on the children of acting like ladies 
and gentlemen who have enough self-con- 
trol not to need watching. The result was 
amazing. The teachers had to agree that 
the children made a better job of it than 
they had made. This year there is almost 
no running or pushing and very little talk- 
ing in the halls. This is true not because 
the principal said there shouldn’t be, but 
because the children decided they did not 
want it. Gradually more and more re- 
sponsibilities were placed on the children as 
they were able to assume them. 

The next step was to get every class or- 
ganized. The teachers were delighted with 
the development of interest and initiative 
of even the youngest children. Standards 
of good citizenship were developed. The 
children who failed to reach these stand- 
ards were handled by the class. Bad con- 


duct was looked upon with disfavor by the 
children. The bad boy ceased to be a hero. 
Children began to take charge of the open- 
ing exercises at which talks on good citi- 
zenship were made. They began to practice 


self-control to the extent that the teacher 
was confident that if she left the room 
things would go on as if she were present. 

At last the principal felt that the chil- 
dren and teachers were ready for a school 
organization. It was thought that the chil- 
dren could understand their city govern- 
ment best. Talks were made about how our 
city is governed, the different departments, 
and the duties of each. A feeling of great 
joy arose when the children finally sug- 
gested that they form their school into a 
little city. First they discussed what 
should be the name of their city. The 
pupils were encouraged to suggest names 
and these were voted upon. The result was 
the name, ‘‘Midget Savannah.’’ The elec- 
tive officers of our city are Mayor, Council- 
men, Health Officer with Board of six, 
Board of Education with seven members, 
Chamber of Commerce with seven mem- 


bers, Playground Director, Fire Chief, ang 
Captain of Patrol, who heads a company 
of very reliable sixth grade boys, backed 
by the American Automobile Association, 
to look after the children’s safety. The 
councilmen are elected by the different 
classes, one from each third and fourth 
grade and two from each fifth and sixth 
grade. In order to have all classes of citi- 
zens in our city, the first and second grade 
children are considered minors. Their rep- 
resentatives attend council meetings but 
they have no voting power. The children 
of the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth grades 
pay poll tax and vote. The teachers are 
the old citizens who vote but pay no poll 
tax. 

At the beginning of each semester each 
class elects representatives for the purpose 
of nominating officers. They nominate 
twice the number to be elected. After the 
nominations are made, registration begins 
and each pays a poll tax of one cent. Each 
candidate selects a campaign manager. 
These two go from room to room during 
school hours and make speeches in favor 
of this particular candidate. Printed bal- 
lots are obtained with the poll tax money. 
During the campaign things are very in- 
teresting. All speeches are made by the 
pupils, and it is quite surprising how clever 
they are in making use of the best points 
of their candidates. Soon little printed 
badges appear throughout the school— 
‘*Vote for for Mayor,’’ ete. Two 
political rallies are held, at which all can- 
didates speak. On election day the cam- 
paign managers become election managers. 
The voting is done before school in four 
different parts of the building. The teach- 
ers serve as clerks, otherwise the children 
have charge. Children are shown before- 
hand how to scratch a ballot. All ballots 
are counted in the presence of the candi- 
dates, checked by the children, and super- 
vised by the teachers. 
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After the election is over, the newly 
elected officials are duly inaugurated by the 
Mayor of Savannah, who is always inter- 
ested in what is being done in our small 
city. The young Mayor and the heads of 
the different departments explain what 
they hope to do for Midget Savannah and 
then introduce representatives from the 
same departments in the big city. These 
friends are always ready to give their time 
and encouragement. The newly elected of- 
fiers have the President or some member 
of the Board of Education, the Health Of- 
feer, Fire Chief, Playground Director, an 
alderman, and a member of the Chamber 
of Commerce on hand. These are intro- 
duced by the young citizens and are in- 
vited to speak. 

During the past year we worked on 
thrift as a school project. Out of this came 
the suggestion by the children that we have 
aschool bank. A little bank building was 
erected in the school hall and Midget Sa- 
vaanah Thrift Bank was duly opened. 
Now a bank president has been added to 
the list of elective officers, and tellers are 
elected by the sixth grade. The little citi- 
zens have real banking experience in mak- 
ing deposit slips, writing checks, ete., while 
the tellers get experience in balancing ac- 
counts and checking money. 

Soon after the inauguration the first 
council meeting is held and specific duties 
of each department are discussed. The 
aim of all concerned is to develop better 
citizens. These council meetings are held 
every two weeks, at which various affairs 
of the school are discussed, suggestions 
made, ete. Cases of discipline are also 
brought to the council by the classes. The 
council members in turn carry plans for 
the betterment of the school back to their 
classes. 

A few years ago, when we first organ- 
ized, the council and class officers, number- 
ing about one hundred, met and decided on 


a ereed and citizenship card for Midget 
Savannah. The living up to this creed or 
failure to live up to it makes a good or 
poor citizen. The creed is as follows: 


A good citizen should: 
Be polite Be friendly 
Be clean Be truthful 
Be trustworthy Play fair 
Be prompt Be obedient 
Be loyal Show self-control 
Be honest Do best work 
Be thrifty Show reverence to God 
Be cheerful 


The duties of the departments are as fol- 
lows: 

Mayor—Presides at all meetings, keeps 
a general supervision of affairs, and repre- 
sents Midget Savannah on public occasions. 

Clerk of Council—Keeps minutes of 
meetings and acts as Mayor when neces- 
sary. 

Fire Chief—Sees that fire drills are held 
at regular intervals, creates an attitude 
against false alarms and playing with fire. 

Playground Director—Acts as leader on 
playground, starts games for shy children, 
encourages fair play, ete. 

Health Officer and Board—tLooks after 
the condition of the basement, makes talks 
about proper food, care of teeth, baths, ete. 
The health officer of our little city had a 
conference last June with the big city’s 
health officer and, with his help, got out a 
bulletin that was given each child at the 
elose of school containing information 
about how to keep well during the summer 
and how to prevent the usual epidemic of 
summer sores. The results of this work 
showed up in the fall. The only children 
sent out with sores were new ones who had 
never attended our school before, instead 
of the usual fifty to one hundred. 

Board of Education—Encourages good 
school work, leads in keeping up school 
library, and works on school museum. This 
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term they are having a campaign for bet- 
ter spelling and writing. They are encour- 
aging nature study and through their work 
have bought a seventy-gallon aquarium for 
the school. Through the stimulation of 
nature study, at least twelve classes have 
purchased aquariums during the past year. 
There is also an honor roll for the chil- 
dren who improve their writing fifty per 
cent or more. 

Chamber of Commerce—Advertises the 
little city, makes posters, and launches 
campaigns for better citizenship ; also spon- 
sors the annual School Fair. 

Patrol—Sees pupils across dangerous 
corners, looks after the safety of the chil- 
dren before school and during recess; 
supervises the going in and out of the 
building. 

It is not claimed that this is an easy form 
of government. It takes a combination of 
great patience, tact, sympathy, and an un- 
derstanding of child psychology. The 
teachers must ever be on the alert. They 
work harder, of course, but the joy it gives 
them to see their boys and girls actually 
enjoying activities such as they will ex- 
perience in after life makes it worth the 
effort. Through these activities the child 
sees why he should learn certain things 
that formerly he saw no use for, and thus 
becomes interested in his school work. The 
child begins thinking for himself and ask- 
ing questions, a thing he was never allowed 
to do under the old type teacher. The 
matter of discipline ceases to be the main 
problem of the teacher and principal and 
gives them time for other things. All this 
develops the best in the children. It gives 
them an opportunity for self-expression 
and initiative which they never had before, 
a greater love for and interest in their 
school and its work. The surplus energy 
formerly spent in aggravating the teacher 
is now used in planning and initiating ac- 
tivities in which they are interested. Chil- 


dren go to their rooms before regular school 
hours for a free period. This is a period 
in which each child works at something he 
likes. The teacher is often not present, but 
the child goes on with his piece of work in 
an interested, orderly manner. 

Some classes in this school have been left 
to carry on their work in groups for sey- 
eral hours without a teacher. In fact one 
class, a sixth grade, carried on an entire 
day without their teacher when she was de- 
layed by bad roads. Anyone entering the 
room would never have suspected that they 
were without a teacher. They followed 
their usual program, did their group ref- 
erence work, made group reports, ete., not 
omitting a single item. This is a class of 
real live boys and girls, but they have set 
yp their own standards of citizenship for 
their class and they need no teacher to 
hold them to it. In another class, the 
teacher had to go to a hall where an enter- 
tainment for the school was to be given. 
Her fifth grade took charge of itself and 
carried on the program from recess until 
dismissal. The principal offered to let them 
out fifteen minutes before dismissal hour 
but they asked to stay on to finish a piece 
of work. The primary grades in this school 
are doing splendid work along this same 
line. When the time comes to begin school, 
they begin whether the teacher is in the 
room or not. On one occasion the principal 
held the teachers at a meeting past the 
opening hour of school. She went around 
the building and 90% of the classes were 
having opening exercises just as if the 
teachers were present. 

Many boys and girls have been com- 
pletely changed by feeling that they have a 
part in our little city for which they are 
responsible. The first mayor of Midget 
Savannah was a very troublesome, untidy, 
slow child. The teachers were alarmed 
when he was nominated by the children, 
but in a very short time after he became 
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mayor, he developed into one of the most 
dependable children. Feeling that he was 
really responsible for what went on, he set 
a splendid example and developed excel- 
lent leadership. He became neat in ap- 
pearance, kept his hair brushed, and his 
two faded shirts clean. He visited the 
school recently and told the children what 
Midget Savannah had done for him. 

The slow child is always helped by hav- 
ing some responsibility put upon him. He 
begins to respect himself, feeling that after 
all something depends upon him. He tries 
harder than ever to master his work. One 
little sub-normal, who had been nearly six 
years getting to the third grade and had 
always been a problem case, was elected 
council member from his class. This re- 
sponsibility has brought about a remark- 
able change for the better in this child. He 
brings good reports from the council meet- 
ings. The case of another boy is quite in- 
teresting. He had been a thief to such an 
extent that it was necessary to send him 
to the state reformatory. He seemed to 
improve there and came back to another 
school. At once he began giving trouble. 
The Juvenile Court officer asked that he 
be tried in Waters Avenue School. The 
principal consented. He was introduced 
to his class as a new friend with no refer- 
ence to his past, even to the teacher. It 
was soon discovered that Clarence had some 
talent for drawing. He was given a special 
piece of work on their class book. The 
class was delighted with his work and 
praised him highly. This boy began to 
take part in the activities of the school and 
has never given a moment’s trouble. 

One other of many cases which might be 
mentioned is that of a boy who has given 
a great deal of trouble in such matters as 
stealing, fighting, ete., ever since he entered 
the first grade. As he grew older he be- 
came worse. He was quite an athlete but 
always a ‘‘bully’’? on the playground. 





Finally he was elected to the position of 
Playground Director and thus became re- 
sponsible for the playground work. All 
the energy formerly used in fighting was 
now directed toward keeping peace. He 
became a great help to the teacher in charge 
of athletics. He stands for fair play and 
sees that no child is imposed upon. It is 
evident that the boys and girls in our school 
are allowed to think and act for themselves. 
They do not hesitate to disagree with their 
teachers if they think their judgment is not 
wise. The teachers listen to the children’s 
opinions, with the result that the teachers 
often get another viewpoint. 

The discipline of this school is usually 
handled by the classes. If the offense is too 
serious for the class, the pupil is brought 
before Council and given a fair trial with 
just punishment. Sometimes, in very seri- 
ous cases, the Council asks the principal to 
name the punishment. This has only hap- 
pened a few times. The Council has 
started and carried through with the help 
of the school several big affairs. These 
gave the pupils many varied and valuable 
experiences. During one of the state con- 
ventions held in Savannah, they planned 
and put over quite a successful banquet for 
some of the visiting teachers. Different 
classes were responsible for certain parts 
of the preparation. The souvenirs and 
place ecards for the ninety-six people were 
made by the pupils. Committees for each 
grade secured glass, silver, china, ete. The 
program committee did its jobs well. The 
young Mayor presided with perfect poise; 
teachers and principal were simply guests. 

During the year 1930, the Student Coun- 
cil decided to put on a campaign for 1,000 
good citizens (the school’s enrollment). 
Savannah’s Chamber of Commerce had 
just completed a ‘‘ Forward Movement’’ for 
$100,000. Committees were formed, teams 
organized, ete. The movement started with 
a luncheon just as the big city’s had. The 
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luncheon was arranged by the children. 
They did the decorating, made the pro- 
gram, place cards, speeches, and slogans. 
Friends from the big city were invited as 
their guests. Great excitement reigned at 
the close of school every Friday during the 
semester, when points of the teams were 
counted. At the end of the campaign, 
when the winner was announced, the 
principal wondered what would happen 
next. The Mayor was asked to a luncheon 
of the big Chamber of Commerce, where 
they talked of how they were going to use 
their $100,000. He came back with the plan 
to put on the campaign to make 1,000 good 
citizens each a 100% citizen. This is still 
being worked on and from this has come 
a good citizenship button which is won by 
the 100% citizens. 

These young citizens are so busy with 
their activities that they have little time 
for giving trouble. They edit and publish 
a school paper, and have organized many 
clubs in one or more of which every child 
can find an interest. Someone has said 
that the student body is divided latitudi- 
nally according to grades, but clubs divide 
it longitudinally according to interests and 
talents. Excellent citizenship training is 
afforded in setting up standards, rules and 
regulations for membership, ete., in these 
clubs. Better motivation of school work 
and better acquaintance of teacher and 
children are gained. The talented child 
often discovers himself in club work. His 
work usually has an appreciative audience. 
He has an outlet for his impulses and abili- 
ties as well as some social tendencies. This 
school has organized a Glee Club for the 
pupils who love music. An operetta is 
usually put on each year. There is a band 
of songaphone instruments, and a Sewing 
Club which takes care of certain type chil- 
dren. This club has made quite a number 
of articles, such as towels, pillow covers, 
quilt patches, doll clothes, ete. The Dra- 


matic Club is for the child who likes story 
telling, dramatization, and readings. The 
Book Lover’s Club takes care of the pupils 
with a high mental ability, who like to read 
widely. This club encourages the care of 
books, reads and reports on books, and takes 
eare of the school memory book. The Art 
Club is for the child with a turn for art. 
This club has made the place ecards for 
luncheons, Christmas, and other occasions, 
They also study the great works of art. 
The Nature Study Club is for the children 
who love the great outdoors. They take 
trips to the woods and study birds, leaves, 
insects, and animal life. In addition to 
these clubs there are: The Big Sisters’ 
League, the Girl Reserves, and others. 
Large numbers of the children belong to 
clubs. This work must mean something to 
them because their clubs meet before school 
and take extra time. Membership and 
work in these clubs give them credit toward 
a Letter or Honor Award. Each club 
counts twenty points toward the one hun- 
dred points that must be earned for a 
school letter or honor pin. 

In the school assemblies, the pupils have 
opportunities for self-expression. If some 
club has done an unusually good piece of 
work, it may be presented. The assembly 
is also a place to initiate drives, ete. Talks 
on good citizenship are given and some- 
times a piece of work done by a social 
science group, such as an original play, is 
put on. The Glee Club has a chance to 
show the large group something of its 
work. The programs are planned by the 
children with the guidance of teachers. 

The spirit of this school has completely 
changed since 1924. The attitude of the 
teachers toward the pupils is one of under- 
standing. They value the children’s opin- 
ions and use their suggestions. The 


children have ample opportunity for self-: 


expression and self-development. They are 
allowed the right kind of freedom and an 
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opportunity to think for themselves. The 
children are happy and busy in their 
school life. The teachers are interested 
and working hard. The principal has 
100% cooperation from pupils and teach- 
ers. Simply organizing a school will not 
bring this change, but the organization 
must actually function in as many real sit- 
uations as possible. 


No teacher or principal who has had the 
experience of this school would ever go 
back to the old type. To those who are still 
struggling with their discipline and chil- 
dren’s lack of interest in school work, the 
teachers and principal of this school recom- 
mend pupil participation in school gov- 
ernment, where discipline is practically for- 
gotten. 


WHAT WOULD YOU DO? SUPERVISORY PROBLEM 
NUMBER ONE 


Cyrus D. Mrap 


Associate Professor of Education, University of California, Berkeley 


‘‘What would you do, Professor, in the 
situation where a superintendent loses his 
position because of trouble with a teacher 
who was not sympathetic with any sugges- 
tions or requests made of her?’’ The ‘‘Pro- 
fessor’’ in a summer session course had just 
called for some ‘‘practical’’ supervisory 
problems so that part of the work, at least, 
for the session could have some reality. 
The ‘‘Professor’’ hedged; he caught his 
breath; he stalled, ‘‘or something’’! The 
substance of his reply was that, just at the 
moment, he didn’t know what he would do. 
“Well, I took this course to get some help 
in some of my problems, and that’s only 
one of them!’’ The ‘‘Professor’’ was re- 
lieved that the hour was about over. There 
might be some hope in ‘‘calling a meeting 
and considering the ploposition’’! 

The upshot of the affair was that the 
instructor proposed to make this very ex- 
plicit situation ‘‘Problem Number One’’ 
for the members of this graduate class. He 
proposed to have Mr. K————— present 
the case briefly, but fully, in typed dupli- 
cate form to the group. The various mem- 
bers were then to ask for any additional 





specific facts or data. Following this, 
each was to think through the case and 
give his solution. The instructor also was 
to participate. Mr. K————— was to as- 
semble, analyze, criticize and present as a 
finale the proposed solutions. The follow- 
ing is a picture of the supervisory problem- 
situation : 


THE PRELIMINARY CASE AS PRESENTED BY 
Mr. K————: 


Facts: Miss B————— was a very excellent 
eighth grade teacher and had been in School A 
for six years previous to principal-superintend- 
ent’s (hereafter known as principal) entrance 
into system. Teacher not a home product but 
a particular friend of influential board member. 
The principal was warned by secretary of board 
before school began that Miss B——— prob- 
ably would be inconsiderate and uncodperative. 
Mr. H————, a previous principal, had had 
trouble in supervising Miss B—————. 

First trouble: High school and grade teachers’ 
meeting for an “over-looking” of whole system. 
High school teachers suggest that pupils are 
unprepared in grammar for English and Latin. 
Miss B————— took this personally and re- 
marked that she would do nothing but teach 
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the book she had to teach. Her further remarks 
gave all the impression that Miss B————— 
had too much work to do and could not be 
“bothered” with anything outside her books. 
In reply (to be tactful) the principal told the 
group that it was presupposed that where 
teachers found a group of pupils who needed 
additional training for the pursuit of a subject 
in the high school, they would give attention 
there to the immediate needs of the pupils. 
After teachers’ meeting Miss B————— asked 
for interview, in which she told principal she 
knew how to teach her room without sugges- 
tions. 

In grade faculty meetings Miss B————— 
was always looking for points which might be 
taken personally, even where problems were 
presented which dealt with general technique. 
Most teachers hated her. Antagonism grew 
and carried to outside activities in school and 
community. 

Miss B—————._ used memoriter type ques- 
tions, the chief object of which was to gain in- 
formation. In conference with her the socialized 
recitation and project method were described 
by the principal as economical and she was 
instructed how to use them. Actual demonstra- 
tions were given in teachers’ meetings by teach- 
ers from other rooms, but Miss B—————’s 
reaction was negative. The principal from that 
time left her entirely alone with the expectation 
that she would ask for help. No result. Com- 
pulsion was used in certain instances on all 
teachers as a group. Not satisfactory. 


The problem more briefly stated, to- 
gether with more specific data asked for by 
the class, is presented as: 


PROBLEM NuMBER ONE 


The principal wishes a type of work or 
procedure in a certain room. The teacher op- 
poses and is not sympathetic with same. The 
principal first suggests, then urges, then re- 
quests or commands. Friction results. The 
Board finally decides the principal cannot “get 
along harmoniously” with his teachers. He is 
not reappointed. He is made superintendent of 
another system. He wants to know what you 
would have done in the above case. 


Specific Data: 


,_ 


1. Type of work principal wanted: that the 


“socialized recitation” and project method 
be used instead of the usual daily recita. 
tion testing procedure. The time was 
October, 1925. 


. Motives or purposes back of the action: 


The teacher’s purpose was to prepare her 
pupils for county final examinations, As 
these were not given until May, the prin- 
cipal felt that such an incentive to work 
was too remote. He was interested in 
developing in pupils more immediate and 
definite purposes than passing examina- 
tions. 


. Years of service of teacher in system: 


Six, when principal came. The principal 
had been three years in system. 


. Resident of town or not: Yes. Size of 


School: Seven teachers. 


. Preparation of teacher: Graduate two- 


year Normal. 


. Had other teachers codperated freely? 


Yes. 


. Extent to which teacher codperated with 


other principals, supervisors, teachers: 
Caused former principal to resign; had 
trouble with third grade teacher over 
playground supervision; became involved 
with seventh grade teacher over promo- 
tion of border-line children; refused to 
codperate with music supervisor as this 
took additional time; inconsiderate of 
fellow-teachers’ feelings in teachers’ 
meetings. 


. How would teacher rank in results of 


work with other teachers: Superior—she 
was a master of her particular method, 
namely, drilling-testing. 


. Was principal tactful: He claimed to be 


until teacher decided to take charge of 
other teachers’ rooms and presumed to 
dictate to the principal. 


. To what extent did he have the confidence 


of the Board? One member of Grae 
Board against principal. He was a friend 
of teacher’s family. Member was influ- 
ential, which meant teacher could not be 
dismissed. (Note: Principal was hired 
by High School Board. The above re 
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ferred-to member continuously asked that 
principal be released from school system. 
This the High School Board refused to 
do for three years). 


Further Data: 


1. Teacher usually kept pupils after school 
each evening to make up the work in 
which they had not succeeded. When 
final examination was given, her pupils 
generally were among the highest in the 
county. 

. Teacher lost her position this year (1931) 
after thirteen years of service. The 
principal ascribed this to her attitude 
toward supervision. 


Mr. K—————’s SynTHESIS AND ANALYSIS OF 
Various ATTEMPTED SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM 


NuMBER ONE 


Ideas Suggested Frequency of Mention 


Sell idea to teacher—not compel 

Secure support of Board for discharge 

Give teacher opportunity for self-expression. 1 

Meeting of Board, teacher, and principal... 1 

Select good summer school course for teacher 1 

Bring public opinion to bear 

Intervisitation 

Educational conference 

Leave teacher to own procedure 

Put system into operation in other rooms.... 1 

Supervision through teachers’ meetings and 
demonstrations 

Convert County Board to better types of 
examination 


_ Practically all recommended a tactful 
Procedure, meaning that the methods or 
ideas should first be sold to the teacher : 


“T would have gone to extremes to se- 
cure faith and good-will.’’ 

“‘He should make every effort, tactful, of 
course, to secure the support of said 
Board.”’ 

“The principal should have tried ‘sev- 
enty times seven’ times to interest the 
teacher in the project. If he failed, the 
teacher continued to make trouble, and the 
Board wouldn’t stand behind him, all that 


would be left for him to do would be to 
step out of the system.”’ 


Some of the best methods which really 
apply to the problem at hand are: 


Meeting of Board, teacher, and principal: 

‘*Have the teacher, Board of Education, 
and principal meet together to ‘explain the 
situation in detail, trying to be as tactful as 
possible, ever keeping in mind as the chief 
point that which would be best for the pu- 
pil’. ... Teacher should be commended 
for her success in teaching.’’ . 

Comment: Admission to the Board of 
Edueation that principal could not handle 
his problem might be dangerous. 


Codperative supervision through teachers’ 
meetings: 

‘A group of teachers’ meetings devoted 
to a thorough study of the socialized recita- 
tion and project method should have served 
to motivate the work and create a desire 
for it.’’ 

‘Allow ideas to be brought forth, then 
discuss in open forum individually the 
plan.’’ 

‘*The work should first have been fully 
demonstrated to her, both by observation 
and through reading suggested by the prin- 
cipal. Then, if still not in sympathy with 
the type of work and not willing to try it, 
with principal sharing the responsibility 
for success or failure with her, it seems 
probable that it would have been better to 
drop it for the time and wait for some 
more propitious time.”’ 

Comment: Demonstration of the social- 
ized recitation was given before all teach- 
ers in a teachers’ meeting. Possible weak- 
nesses were : 

1. Not more closely supervising the plan- 
ning of the demonstration with the dem- 
onstrator. 

2. Not following up the discussions 
which followed the demonstrations with 
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bulletins giving the good points and the 
reasons why good. 


Put system into operation in other rooms: 

‘‘T think that I should have urged the 
teacher to codperate and upon her refusal 
should have put the system into operation 
in other rooms.’’ 


Comment: The above suggestion is excel- 
lent. This might have been successful if 
the other teachers could secure superior 
results. This might have been proved by a 
testing program. In connection with this, 
it might be well to superimpose a series of 
tests at the end of the year for promotion 
quite different from the county final, but 
here again the outcome might be more a 
teaching to meet another type of examina- 
tion than a teaching of children. 


Intervisitation: 

‘Tf this teacher could have had a week 
off to visit some other system where a dif- 
ferent method was used (socialized recita- 
tion) and could have realized that these 
pupils passed the county examination as 
well as her pupils,’’ there might have been 
a desirable effect. ... The teacher needs 
‘‘vood summer work to broaden her philos- 
ophy of education.’’ 


Comment: Even if the school board 
would allow a week’s leave of absence for 
this teacher, the idea would have to be sold 
very carefully to the teacher. There would 
be two excuses from the teacher, namely : 

1. Too much time away from the pupils. 

2. The implication: ‘‘I’m good enough 
now.’’ 


Convert County Board to better types of 
examinations: 


*‘A teacher who, very probably, jis 
judged by the success of her pupils in meet- 
ing a set type of examination is usually in 
a difficult position. If factual drill meth. 
ods, with her, best prepare pupils for such 
‘official’ examinations, she may be war. 
ranted in her methods as long as such ex. 
aminations continue. I should have at- 
tempted to convert the County Board toa 
better type of examination rather than to 
‘force’ her into methods which she no doubt 
felt were less effective. This suggested 
prescription takes into account only the im- 
mediate problem, not the fact that the 
teacher may have been a ‘disturbing factor’ 
in other situations.’’ 

Comment: Here are very pertinent sug- 
gestions which may well be used in the so- 
lution of the problem. County boards 
which supervise and appoint teachers as a 
result of pupil achievement upon official 
examinations are injuring the initiative of 
pupils and teachers. 


SYNTHESIS 


1. Get County Board to meet with principal 
and to relieve the situation by a different type 
of examination. 

2. Present to all teachers the plan or pro- 
cedure wanted through teachers’ meetings, dem- 
onstrations, experimentation, and _intervisita- 
tion. 

3. In order to insure success, slowly introduce 
into other rooms not having the procedure or 
method. 

4. Publie opinion may be brought to bear if 
the plan succeeds well in other rooms. 

5. The principal should allow Board action 
only as a means of disciplining teacher. 





THE HUMANISTIC MOVEMENT IN SUPERVISION 


LUVELLA KREGEL RESCHKE 


Vice-Principal, Peckham Junior High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Never before has there been so insistent 
or so intelligent a professional demand for 
an understanding of the ‘‘imponderables’’ 
of human behavior and human needs as to- 
day. With the development of the most 
modern of sciences, sociology, and the re- 
lated sciences, psychology and psychiatry, 
educators have begun to observe and 
analyze the nature of man with the sole 
purpose of controlling human affairs so 
that the individual may have an opportu- 
nity to develop his abilities to their highest 
fruition. Because human characteristics 
are so elusive, strange, and at times recalci- 
trant and unprecedented, they have been 
least measured and made useful for educa- 
tional purposes. The humanistic movement 
places the emphasis primarily on human 


values. To deal with human values re-: 


quires qualitative thinking, i.e., keen dis- 
crimination and careful interpretation of 
the data gathered. Scientific technique 
and procedure become tools with which the 
desired ends may be secured. 

The new child psychology has taken 
cognizance of the human values and re- 
defined the classroom situation by liberat- 
ing the potentialities of the child, intel- 
lectually, physically, socially, and morally. 
This psychology does not evade responsi- 
bility, as some suspect, but has assumed 
illimitable responsibility in taking over the 
balanced development of the whole child. 
It is difficult to train teachers in sufficient 
numbers in preparatory colleges of educa- 
tion and teachers in service for this hu- 


manistic work. The most important factors 
in this educational scheme are the self- 
realization of latent abilities, skills, and 
powers, as well as creative tendencies by 
the child as he tries to master his chosen 
and assigned tasks. 

Two of Wisconsin’s prominent educators 
have ably stated the principle of self-evolu- 
tion underlying the new psychology. Dr. 
Glenn Frank writes, ‘‘Organize the child’s 
surroundings so they will stimulate his 
curiosity, lead him to experiment and give 
him a zest for discovering and understand- 
ing his world on his own account.’”"? Dr. 
Edward Fitzpatrick states, ‘‘The essential 
meaning of the child center principle is the 
humanization of education. It makes hu- 
man values supreme in educational method. 
. . . The consideration for the personality 
interests and nature of the child is an em- 
phasis that always needs to be made as 
against the institutionalizing trend of the 
school. Making the child the center of 
education makes of teaching a spiritual ad- 
venture, a perennial interest as the person- 
alities under our care show new sides and 
as loving direction reveals ‘the silent silver 
novel lights and darks undreamed of.’ ’’? 

The reader at this juncture may be in- 
terested to learn that perhaps it is possible 
that the humanism which is pervading 
classrooms in teacher and pupil relation- 
ships may eventually permeate the super- 
visor and teacher relationship with the 
same subtle understanding of the liberation 
of the potentialities of teachers in service. 


‘Cobb, Stanwood, The New Leaven, p. 78. The John Day Company, 1928. 
*The Catholic School Journal, March, 1930, p. 82. 
41 
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A philosophy that is so vital in one ecate- 
gory of human relationships may also, 
through intangible transfusion, become an 
integral and valuable part in another. It 
seems plausible to suspect that the utiliza- 
tion of the fundamental psychological prin- 
ciples which have brought avout the happy 
atmosphere in many classrooms may be 
made applicable to the growth of human 
minds other than children’s. 

If the philosophy of educational human- 
ism permeates supervision it may act as a 
‘‘new leaven’’ in encouraging supervisors 
and teachers to discover themselves all over 
again, presumably to find some latent or 
dormant ability, but in reality to gain 
pleasure in the doing of something well. 
The mind of the teacher as well as that of 
a pupil eannot grow, if it is kept in a 
vacuum. 

The inner self cannot evolve without ex- 
periential reflection. It is when the inner- 
most recesses are touched that the soul 
begins to stir, to move, and then to achieve. 


It is then that teaching becomes glorified. 
However, teaching cannot become unique, 
individual, or superb if the environment 


does not initiate or encourage it. The 
teacher must be treated as an individual, 
having an intelligent motive, interest and 
eagerness for knowledge, and what is of 
more fundamental importance, as a human 
being. Perhaps the slogan of the ‘‘con- 
trolled freedom’’ of the classroom can also 
be made the slogan of the supervisor- 
teacher relationship. 

The humanistic movement in education 
may have at its base an economic as well 
as a social motive, namely, that of conserv- 
ing human resources as well as natural re- 
sources. In the great industrial strides of 
our technological civilization, the human 
factor too often has been neglected. Per- 
haps the social, codperative, and ethical at- 
titudes and tendencies sought and promul- 


gated in our classrooms may be the unguent 
which our civilization needs. The devastat. 
ing effects of the keen and ever-accelerating 
industrial competition are seen everywhere, 
Educators recently have taken an unusual 
interest in the study of mental hygiene of 
children in anticipation of preventing 
warped personalities and emotional insta. 
bility through the development of con. 
structive mechanisms of adjustment, thus 
preparing the child to face the realities of 
life unflinchingly. 

Paul Hanly Furfey’s new book, Social 
Problems of Childhood, gives some statis. 
tical evidence for the need of the study of 
mental hygiene in the following quotation: 
‘‘The greatest scourge which is threatening 
the health of the American people is not 
tuberculosis nor pneumonia, nor disease of 
the heart. It is mental disease.’’ 

Statistics for the year 1927 showed that, 
for the thirty states studied, there were 
226.9 patients in state mental hospitals per 
one hundred thousand population, as con- 
pared to 218.4 a few years previously. 
From all points of view mental disease is a 
great growing menace to the health and 
welfare of the American people. To con- 
bat the situation mental clinics have been 
established everywhere. In 1925 there 
were approximately 400 mental clinics in 
the United States. 

According to mental hygienists, it is pos 
sible to conserve human energies and met- 
tal health through the liberation of mental 
powers and potentialities by providing op- 
portunities for self-expression. Mr. Bur- 
ham writes, ‘‘The essentials without which 
a person cannot be quite sound mentally, 
and with which, apart from accident, infec- 
tion or heredity, one can have no serious 
mental disorder, the absolutely essential 
conditions are these: a task, a plan and 
freedom.’’ Tasks accompanied with free 
dom have a definite therapeutic value. 


* Burnham, William H., The Normal Mind, p. 207. D. Appleton and Company, 1924. 
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The desire for self-expression is a part 
of the greatest urge of every living thing. 
This urge is no other than that of self- 
preservation. Participation and codpera- 
tive activities open up avenues for 
self-evolution and lead to balanced per- 
sonalities. It may be interesting to take 
cognizance of the fact that the develop- 
ment of unique abilities, sometimes latent 
and unseen, are society’s reclamation sys- 
tem of its human resources. ‘‘That human 
potentialities have a fair chance,’’ is one 
of the four great human hopes. 

In the Third Yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Supervisors and Directors of In- 
struction we find this inspirational prin- 
ciple of the new supervision : 

Supervision Is Creative. 

a. Supervision seeks latent talent. It draws 
out the best in everyone it meets. It en- 
courages initiative, originality,  self- 
reliance, self-expression. It stresses suc- 
cess and lets failure slip into oblivion. It 
understands that there are many ways of 
attaining the ultimate goals. 

. Supervision creates environment. It 
seeks a nice balance between the best de- 
velopment of the individual and the great- 
est good of the social group in which he 
develops. It constantly shapes the factors 
of the material environment to harmonize 
with the goals to be attained.* 


The new supervision will not only per- 
mit but also provide for differences of per- 
sonalities in the classroom and encourage 
variability in procedure and methods, and 
at the same time keep the organization of 
the school a harmonious and equilibrated 
entity. The richness of the new experi- 
ences gained by the teachers will not only 
keep them happily employed because they 
realize they are contributors to a science 
and a profession upon which a good share 
of the future of our civilization rests, but 
will help the cause of education itself. 


It is obvious that such a change in the 
focalization of supervision will culminate 
not in less responsibility but in the assump- 
tion of almost illimitable responsibilities in 
supervision. For it will mean the develop- 
ment of the teacher intellectually, morally, 
socially, and spiritually, so that her liber- 
ated potentialities may in turn produce the 
most unique service for the immediate and 
only purpose of education, namely, the 
highest realization of the abilities, skills, 
and powers of the children entrusted to 
her. This in no way ‘‘shifts the center of 
gravity’? away from the child; it only en- 
hances the unfolding of the natural capac- 
ities of the child and prepares him to cope 
more successfully with his environment. 

Dr. Dewey writes, ‘‘ A democracy is more 
than a form of government, it is primarily 
a mode of living, of conjoint communicated 
leadership.’’ Our educational institutions, 
it would seem, should be the very center 
from which democratic influences radiate. 
Yet we find in many institutions and in 
some of our larger city systems definite 
autocratic and bureaueratic proclivities. It 
is humanly impossible for a progressive 
classroom teacher to educate the whole 
child where these régimes hostile to democ- 
racy exist and superimpose their stereo- 
typed methods and standards that impede 
educational progress. In order to avoid 
retrogression, supervisor and teacher alike 
must be willing to be perennial learners. 
Hughes Mearns depicts this in an interest- 
ing fashion. He writes, ‘‘The glory of 
Ichabod Crane has departed along with 
the tyranny and pompous cock-surety of 
his class. We are students, now, learners 
eager to know, irritatingly inquisitive, will- 
ing to change, tolerant, unbiased and de- 
termined. With these qualities nothing 
ean stop us.’’5 

It ‘is necessary in this ‘‘conjoint com- 


‘Current Problems of Supervisors, pp. 8-9. Teachers College, Columbia University, 1930. 
*Mearns, Hughes, Creative Youth, p. 128. Doubleday, Page and Company, 1927. 
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municated leadership’’ in education to have 
someone with proven ability direct, because 
no two people see the traffic from exactly 
the same point of view. The supervisor or 
supervisory staff must take the lead. They 
have been chosen or should have been 
chosen because of their supra-vision, which 
they have gained through their training 
and experience. 


Supervision works with teachers toward the 
solution of mutual problems. This involves the 
creation of situations in which teachers become 
aware of their problems and seek assistance in 
their solution. It eliminates every vestige of 
dictation or inspection. The question of su- 
periority or inferiority of position does not 
enter. The teacher turns to the supervisor be- 
cause the latter has proved his or her capacity 
to be useful—the divine right of leadership.® 


We frequently find in the classroom a 
gifted child whose potentialities far out- 
rank his teacher’s. The teacher becomes 


incensed over the brilliancy and self-ex- 
pression of the child because her ‘‘ego’’ has 


less opportunity to glow. In order to make 
her exaltation secure, she dominates over 
and represses every novel idea produced 
by the child, thus hampering the realiza- 
tion and unfolding of his powers. Is it 
possible that this unfortunate situation 
occasionally exists in supervisor-teacher re- 
lationship? Stanwood Cobb gives a very 
clever analogy on this point when he says: 


The tortoise is gifted with a unique means of 
protection. To escape its environment, it has 
only to draw in its head and close its shell and 
it is almost inaccessible. Human beings have a 
similar recourse from the shafts of fortune. 
They, too, escape the derision of their mates, 
the malapprobation of their contemporaries by 
retreating within themselves and shutting them- 
selves off from real contact with the outer world. 


But this is a dangerous condition leading to 
diseased states of the psyche. Shall that which 
we call education help to induce such states? 


The ‘‘controlled freedom’’ of master and 
student relationship is described by Sir 
Francis Bacon in the following paragraph: 
perhaps it may be applicable in supervisor. 
teacher relationship : 


And though a scholar must have faith in his 
master, yet a man well instructed must judge 
for himself; for learners owe their masters only 
a temporary belief and a suspension of their 
own judgment till they are fully instructed, and 
not an absolute resignation or perpetual cap- 
tivity. Let great authors, therefore, have their 
due but so as not to defraud time, which is the 
author of authors and the parent of truth.$ 

There is a ‘‘divine right of leadership” 
and it seems that this leadership in educa- 
tion rests on the ability to discover and 
encourage the potential activities which are 
constantly pressing forward for perform. 
ance in individuals regardless of whether 
they are children in the classroom or 
teachers guiding them. Is there anything 
hazardous about such a view? If there is, 
then the very foundation of our democracy 
is built on shifting sands and its glow isa 
fickle flicker, for ‘‘conjoint communicated 
leadership’’ requires intelligence and 
dynamic power everywhere. 

The reader may gather from this discus- 
sion that the humanistic movement in su- 
pervision is entirely new and that up to 
the present time it has been foreign to 
actual supervisory practice. This is far 
from true. There have always been and are 
at present supervisors who have caught 
the vision of their manifold responsibilities 
and whose very souls radiate with the 
genial glow of friendly helpfulness. The 
movement is to make it universal. 


*Current Problems of Supervisors, p. 8. Teachers College, Columbia University, 1930. 


™Cobb, Stanwood, The New Leaven, p. 214. 
®* Bacon, Sir Francis, Novum Organum, p. 317. 


The John Day Company, 1928. 
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EDUCATION FOR WORLD FRIENDSHIP IN 
THE SCHOOLS OF MINNESOTA 


There is now a certain leaven at work gradu- 
ally permeating the schools. It is a growing 
publie opinion insistent on a sane conciliatory 
internationalism, insistent that the schools 
bring up a generation of pupils who will try 
the experiment of peace and codperation in 
the place of war and force. Educators foster- 
ing opposed attitudes are out of harmony with 
the trend of human evolution. 

—DanieL ALFRED PRESCOTT. 


CURRICULUM ACTIVITIES 


Geography in Minnesota stresses con- 
stantly the study of man’s relation to his 
environment. The entire program for the 
fourth year is a study of ‘‘Home Life in 
Distant Lands,’’ stressing why people live 
as they do, work as they do, and play as 
they do in their particular localities. 
Eurasia is studied intensively in the sixth 
year and paralleling this course is a his- 
tory course concerned with Old World 
background of American history. The ma- 
terials taught in geography and history are 
rich in the contributions which they bring 
to the twelve-year-old child’s perspective 
of his own relationship to the world. South 
America, Africa, Australia are intensively 
developed in the seventh and last year of 
geography study ; the last half of the year 
is given over to a study of ‘‘Our United 
States in World Relationships.’’ 

The art curriculum makes vital contacts 
throughout with the inherited wealth of 
the world’s finest art treasures: pottery, 
textiles, masterpieces, architecture. During 
each year of his elementary school life the 
child learns from eight to twelve master- 
pieces in painting; the artist, his nation, 
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his characteristics and peculiar gifts to 
mankind. Acquaintance with the Madon- 
nas of Raphael and Botticelli, the irresisti- 
ble children of Reynolds and Greuze, the 
landseapes of Corot and Hobemma, the 
Parthenon and the Taj Mahal come to the 
children of this state through regular ex- 
periences provided in the art curriculum. 

The writer heard a group of children 
render a beautiful chapel program of na- 
tional songs: 


Crabbed Age and Youth....French Folk Song 
A’dancing Slovene Folk Song 
The Caged Bird Russian Folk Song 
Bendemeer’s Stream Trish Folk Song 
The Cheerful Heart Bohemian Folk Song 
Hunting Song English Folk Song 


This repertoire was committed to mem- 
ory, interpreted with sympathy, and sung 
with joy. 

The physical education program has long 
provided happiness in and enthusiasm for 
the games, plays, and dances brought from 
afar: the Bleking dance, the Klapp Dans, 
the Norwegian Mountain Dance. 

At no point is the elementary curriculum 
richer, perhaps, than in its contributions 
to the free and pleasurable reading pro- 
vided in the school and community li- 
braries: The History of Mankind, Tales 
From Silver Land, Shen of the Sea, Gay 
Neck, The Trumpeter of Krakow, Hans An- 
dersen’s Fairy Tales, Hans Brinker’s The 
Silver Skates, Maeterlinck’s Blue Bird, 
Grenfell’s Adrift on an Ice Pan. One of 
the most attractive features of the biennial 
conference of world educators will be the 
display collection of more than two thou- 
sand volumes of international children’s 
books. 
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As an illustration of curriculum activity 
earried on with prolonged attention and 
concentrated effort by very young children, 
let us cite a concrete case: A traveler 
visiting the kindergarten entertained the 
little ones with an account of a visit to Ice- 
land, to Germany, and to Switzerland. She 
told of the children in those lands—how 
they were dressed, what and how they 
played, what they ate, what these respective 
countries gave to them in their little city, 
hundreds of miles away. <A brass lamp, a 
riding stick, a lamb skin, a pair of woolen 
mittens brought from Iceland, a pair of 
dolls from Nuremberg, a dainty figurette 
from Dresden, and wood carvings from 
Switzerland captured their interest. Later 
Japan and Africa were added to their in- 
terest by other visitors who talked to 
them. 

Encouragement of these interests and 
wise stimulation of further activities in 
the group matured into a_ beautiful 


Christmas assembly for the entire school. 


A Friendship Boat was built with 
builder boards; weeks were spent in making 
cherry blossom sprays, woven mats, little 
clay tea cups, and tables and fans for far 
Japan. The children made quaint cos- 
tumes, borrowed ‘‘goods,’’ manned their 
ship, and learned to tell the joys they knew 
in the study of these faraway lands. They 
came to the assembly on their boat, in 
groups, bearing their gifts from foreign 
lands, gladdening the spectators’ hearts 
with their own joy and generosity. They 
‘‘borrowed’’ a little negro child, two-and- 
a-half years old, visiting in the community 
for the season, to contribute as their gift 
from ‘‘darkest Africa.’’ The spirit of lov- 
ing and giving was high throughout the 
entire period of learning, which was ten 
weeks, and the lesson in world friendship 
which these children learned will be an 
abiding one for those permitted to be the 
students. 


EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


An intermediate grade department in the 
state has developed a year’s program about 
a ‘‘core’’ of World Friendship, with spe. 
cial emphasis upon concrete illustrations of 
their interest; the range of interests was 
expansive and permeated every day’s work, 
A miscellaneous grouping of the problems 
which engaged their attention includes the 
following: Key Stone lantern slides on 
child life in foreign lands for morning exer. 
cises during September and October; read. 
ings silent, oral, and appreciative to find 
materials suitable for a collection of World 
Friendship stories for the intermediate 
grades—looking forward to exchange with 
other schools, perhaps with other countries; 
current events as discovered in the day’s 
press and heard over the radio brought 
them acquaintance with Byrd, Tagore, 
Gandhi and the service rendered to hu. 
manity by each of these heroes; in Noven- 
ber this group carried on the community 
roll call for the Red Cross; at the Christ- 
mas season they contributed an assembly 
program on how Christmas is observed in 
many lands; in art, in the industrial arts, 
music, and literature they have constantly 
kept in mind the opportunity to note the 
contributions made to our culture by the 
artists of other lands. Each child in the 
department has made and framed a decora- 
tive map of the world, suitable for the home 
living-room. Among the most delightful 
experiences of the year was the hooking 
of individual rag rugs, each carrying a de- 
sign symbolic of some country studied in 
their sixth grade geography. This pr- 
gram is but a sampling of the innumerable 
incidental confacts that may be made with 
the motive gf World Friendship during a 
year of regular grade work. 


THE JUNIOR RED CROSS 


orfthe work of the Junior Red Cross in 
innesota, I call attention to a paragraph 
jrecéntly written by Superintendent Reed 
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of the Minneapolis schools for the Parent- 
Teacher Magazine of that city: 


About one-fourth of the schools in Minneap- 
olis have taken part in the international cor- 
respondence which is directed by the National 
Junior Red Cross. The following foreign coun- 
tries have been reached in this international 
correspondence: Polznd, Latvia, Norway, Jugo- 
Slavia, Bulgaria, Japan, Canada, Porto Rico, 
Spain, Czecho-Slovakia, Argentina, Austria, 
Roumania. This Red Cross correspondence has 
been endowed from the beginning with a pecul- 
jar spirit of friendliness. It has been a part 
of our school work for about ten years. At 
the present time this plan has been extended 
thruout the whole United States, and the boys 
and girls of forty-five countries are taking part. 
It is developing a spirit of friendly understand- 
ing among the children of the world because all 
those who engage in it belong to the same world- 
wide organization, which stands everywhere for 
service and good will. It is proving of ines- 
timable value in supplementing the textbook 
materials and in helping to establish a sympa- 
thetic understanding of world problems. 


PAGEANTRY 


The World Friendship theme lends it- 
self particularly well to pageantry. The 
pageant itself should be a codperative effort 
of the whole school and the episodes con- 
tributed by the various grades should be 
the outgrowth of curriculum activities car- 
ried on in the grades, particularly the work 
of the history, literature, handicraft, and 
musie courses. 

An excellent pageant based on a year’s 
work in World Friendship was rendered in 
one school using the motive from Long- 
fellow’s Keramos: 


Turn, turn, my wheel! The human 
race, 

Of every tongue, of every place, 
Caucasian, Coptic, or Malay. 

All that inhabit this great earth, 
Whatever be their rank or worth, 

Are kindred and allied by birth, 
And made of the same clay. 


The children participated throughout in 
the assembling of costumes and the prep- 
aration of stage settings. Each episode was 
offered by one grade presenting a racial 
distinction before a background suggest- 
ing the typical pottery of the group rep- 
resented. 

The kindergarten group, exquisitely cos- 
tumed in kimono effect, represented the 
Japanese group bearing their contributions 
of pottery, cherry blossoms, fans, kites, and 
lanterns. The background was a picture of 
a Japanese vase painted on a beaver-board 
outline about eight feet high, three to five 
feet wide. (This dimension was adhered to 
approximately for each scene.) 

The primary group presented Indian 
songs and games in costume before a red- 
dish brown bowl representing the distine- 
tive Indian pottery. 

The third grade represented the desert 
tribes in typical activities, telling one of 


‘ Aldddin’s tales before a model of Aladdin’s 


lamp. 

The fourth grade represented the Dutch 
group in national costume with dance and 
song before a Delft tile. 

The fifth grade represented a Southern 
negro group, singing ‘‘Old Kentucky 
Babe’’ and telling an Uncle Remus story 
before a Jug-town bowl. 

The sixth grade represented a group of 
Dresden figures in minuet before a Dres- 
den porcelain basket. 

The seventh and eighth grades repre- 
sented May Day festivities on the village 
green in England, the background in this 
scene representing a delightful procelain 
teapot. 

The ninth, tenth and eleventh grades rep- 
resented a Russian group in the ‘‘ Volga 
Boat Song.’’ 

The twelfth grade presented the drama 
of the Willow Plate, against a distinctive 
background, representing the original 
plate. 
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The Christmas story told in pantomime 
and in the beautiful old Christian hymns 
is ever impressive in its season and espe- 
cially so when offerings are presented by 
national groups bearing each its own con- 
tribution: the lily of France, the Christmas 
tree of Germany, the wooden shoe of 
Holland, the sheaf of grain from Scandi- 
navia. 


WORLD GOOD WILL DAY 


It has been an interesting custom for sev- 
eral years to observe World Good Will Day 
on May eighteenth with appropriate exer- 
cises. One of the unique contributions of 
the day is the annual ‘‘Good Will Message’’ 
to the world broadcasted by the children 
of Wales: 


We, boys and girls of Wales, from our 
mountains and valleys, our villages and towns, 
greet with a cheer the boys and girls of every 
country under the sun. Our hearts are thrilled 
by the wonderful response to the many new 
links of friendship which we have formed. Will 
you, millions of you, join with us today in 
thinking with gratitude of those men and 
women of every race and people who are work- 
ing so hard to build a finer, better world? This 
year, in 1930, the League of Nations will cele- 
brate its tenth birthday. Let us determine, here 
and now, to help it, with all our power, to go 
forward with its great task of peace on earth 
and good will among men. 


It would be an inspiring privilege for 
Minnesota children to hear this annual 


message. 

What educational values are attached to 
the activities sketched herein? 

The very obvious enrichment of child 
life through experiences that thus extend 
their horizons is in itself a worthy end. 
The emotional satisfaction inherent in the 
physical, the imaginative, the dramatic, the 
musical, and the sesthetic phases of interna- 
tional life must contribute something to the 
viewpoint of childhood. The program ob- 


viously makes contact with the promotion 
of all the ideals of Americanization jp 
homes that are not far removed from the 
influences of foreign lands. 

The problems of international interest 
are popular at present; we need particu. 
larly in Minnesota at this time to develop 
these phases: to release through publication 
much excellent material, experiential and 
factual, not yet widely utilized or availa. 
ble. We should introduce more secondary 
programs of educational activities, looking 
toward understanding and appreciation of 
international problems. It is desirable, too, 
to train teachers more intensively for the 
task of teaching international friendship 
through greater command of foreign lan- 
guages; more intensive training in geogra- 
phy on the collegiate level; wider pursuit 
of travel courses in preparation for teach- 
ing geography, history, music, and art. 
The encouragement of exchange of stu- 
dents and teachers among the various na- 
tions of the world is a contribution worthy 
of our consideration. <A visiting German 
professor in one of the Minnesota State 
Teachers’ Colleges in the summer of 1930, 
through his genial presence and fine per- 
sonality, did more perhaps to dispel preju- 
dice and restore mutual confidence between 
erstwhile enemies than any course in mod- 
ern history could possibly have done. 

There is no dearth of opportunity for 
the resourceful teacher who chooses to in- 
duct her students into more friendly atti- 
tudes toward the world and its people, for 


In hearts too young for enmity, 

There lies a road to make men free; 
When children’s friendships are world-wide 
New ages will be glorified. 

When child loves child 

Then wars will cease; 

Disarm the hearts, for that is peace. 


Grorcina LoMMEN, 
State Teachers College, 
Moorhead, Min. 
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A PLAN FOR TEACHING] 
SEVENTH GRADE SPELLING 


The plan for the teaching of seventh 
grade spelling with which this article deals 
js an adaptation of one worked out experi- 
mentally in an elementary school.1 The 
present plan advocates individual respon- 
sibility of the junior high school child for 
his spelling load even though it may be at 
the expense of small gain in the number of 
words learned. The former method will 
first be reviewed in some detail, as a basis 
for understanding the seventh grade plan 
here described. Next, the modification will 
be explained. Finally, a resumé of the sta- 
tistical data will be shown, for a compari- 
son of the two methods. The basic plan 
follows : 

An initial test of eighty words was given 
and corrected by the teacher. Sixteen 
words from this list were the weekly teach- 
ing load, but a word not missed by any 
children was omitted from the list for the 
week, Children not missing any words 
from the week’s list were excused from the 
study that week. The words were taught 
by means of lantern slides. Two slides 
were made for each word of more than one 
syllable: one bearing the word syllabified, 
the other, the word written as a whole. 
Fifteen minutes a day were given to the 
group lesson. 

On Monday, half of the words missed 
were studied. The word was pronounced 
by the children as the slide of the whole 
word was shown. Then the syllabified 
word was shown, a syllable at a time. The 
children were instructed to spell it to them- 
selves, in syllables, in an undertone. They 
then wrote it once in syllables, comparing 
their result with the copy. Then the word 
as a whole was shown. The children were 
instructed to look at it carefully, spell it 


*Zyve, Claire, An Experimental Study of Spelling Methods. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City, 1931. 


in an undertone to themselves, and, when 
they felt able to spell it correctly, to write 
it, correcting by means of the copy. When 
a child had written the word correctly once, 
he was to cover the correct form and write 
the word again, comparing the result with 
his previous successful attempt. He was 
to repeat this and to assume that a word 
was temporarily learned when he had writ- 
ten it correctly three times. When the 
teacher saw that the class had completed 
this process with one word, she proceeded 
to the next. After all the words for that 
day had been studied in this way, the list 
was dictated one word at a time and cor- 
rected by slides. Any words missed were 
studied as at first. On Tuesday, the same 
process was used in studying the rest of 
the words for the week. Wednesday was a 
day for review—dictation and correction, 
from the blackboard, of words of the pre- 
vious weeks. There was a definite plan for 
this review: all sixteen words from the 
week directly preceding were dictated, to- 
gether with any words missed on the Fri- 
day test of the week before that. On Thurs- 
day the teacher dictated sentences using 
the words for the current week. On Fri- 
day the entire list of sixteen words was 
dictated. Slides were used in correction 
both Thursday and Friday, and through- 
out the week any word missed by any child 
was studied by the entire group just as 
new words were studied on Monday and 
Tuesday. At the end of five weeks, a final 
test was given on the eighty words studied. 

The plan outlined above was used in all 
grades from the third to the seventh, in- 
elusive. When it became apparent that the 
seventh grade children wished to assume 
individual responsibility for their own 
words, the plan was modified to meet this 
desire. For, although the basic plan had 
given the best results of the many methods 


Contributions to Education, No. 466, 
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that had been tried, it seemed probable that 
the interest the older children displayed 
in carrying their own load might compen- 
sate for the difference in the number of 
words gained. 

The modified plan took the following 
form. The initial eighty-word test was 
given as previously. On Monday, all the 
words missed from the sixteen for the eur- 
rent week were written on the board by the 
teacher, in both syllabified and whole form. 
Then followed a discussion of the words, 
the children indicating what they consid- 
ered the difficult feature of each word. The 
test papers were returned to the children, 
each of whom wrote in a notebook provided 
for the purpose both forms of the words he 
had missed from the week’s list; then the 
papers were collected by the teacher, to be 
kept until the following Monday. Each 


child then studied half of the words he had 
missed. The plan for studying, frequently 
impressed in the class, was the same as that 
used with the slides, except that the child’s 


correct copy was used in correcting his 
attempts at writing the word. On Tues- 
day the children studied individually the 
rest of the words they had missed. If a 


TABLE I? 


RESULTS FROM THE USE OF THE CONTEXT-LIST 
Directep Stupy AND ReEviEw, Worps 
PRESENTED WITH A LANTERN 
N = 93 


EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


child requested it, after he thought he had 
learned his lesson, the teacher would hear 
him spell the words. Wednesday was for 
review, as under the unmodified plan. On 
Thursday sentences were dictated and the 
week’s words corrected as the teacher wrote 
them on the board, any words missed being 
studied according to the usual plan by those 
missing them. On Friday the list of six. 
teen words was read to the entire class and 
corrected as on Thursday ; if a child missed 
a word, he was to study it again immedi- 
ately and write it in his notebook in a list 
of ‘‘My difficult words’’ for review before 
the final eighty-word test. Any feature not 
specifically stated here to have been modi- 
fied was carried over intact from the basic 
method. 

With the original plan in which the 
teacher taught the words, conducted the re- 
view, used a list-context method, and lan- 
tern slides for presentation, the mean num- 
ber of words gained out of the initial mean 
of twenty-eight wrong from an eighty-word 
test was twenty-six. In the modified plan 
as presented here the child studied alone, 
and there was no lantern slide presentation 
of words. As shown in the original data, 


TABLE II 
RESULTS FROM THE USE OF THE CoNTEXT-LIST, 


INDIVIDUAL StuDY AND REVIEW 
N=77 








Initial Test Final Test 


Initial Test Final Test 





Words Wrong Gain in Words 


Words Wrong Gain in Words 





Mean = 28.4 = 28 
co=13 
1.35 


Mean = 25.8 = 26 
o=l11 
1.14 


ou = ou = 





Mean = 28.0 
c= 16 
1.82 


Mean = 22.9 = 23 
o = 12 
1.3/7 


ou = ou = 








*See Table XXII on page 63 of study referred to in footnote 1. 


®See page 73 of study referred to in footnote 1. 
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TABLE III 


CoMPARISON OF THE GAIN UNDER THE Two 
METHODS 








Context-List, Directed Context-List, 
Study and Review, Individual Study 
Lantern Presentation and Review 





Final Test 
N = 93 N=77 
Gain in words = 26 Gain in words = 23 


Difference in gains = 3 
o diff. = 1.78 
(3) 
E.C. = .61 or 


about 21 chances to one that the gain would 
again favor the first method, under the same 
conditions. 





each of the four factors mentioned above 
is about equally effective in improving re- 
sults in number of words gained over a 
method which had none of them. It is to 
be expected, therefore, that the modified 
plan as described in this paper, in which 
two factors—directed teaching and lantern 


presentation of words—were omitted, would 
show a smaller gain in words. This is the 
case as shown in Tables I, II, and III. 


SUMMARY 


The plan for the teaching of seventh 
grade spelling as executed follows that ad- 
voecated in general for junior high school 
children—i.e., studying individually, on in- 
dividual lists.* As shown by the statistical 
data included, the number of words learned 
in a given time is less than by teacher-di- 
rected and presented study, the results 
bearing out the reliability of the data of 
this previous study referred to.5 

The opinion of the author is, however, 
that the increased feeling of independence 
and satisfaction on the part of the adoles- 
cent child in the control of his own spelling 
load more than compensates for any dif- 
ference in number of words learned, and 
that statistical gains may be overlooked 
when assumption of responsibility is the 
premium. 

CATHERINE URELL, 
Fox Meadow School, 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 


‘McCall, W. A., How to Experiment in Education, p. 154. Macmillan Company, 1926. 


5See footnote 1. 





EDITORIAL COMMENT AND REPORT 


THE BEST DEFENSE 


Workers in education have the opportu- 
nity to prove their worth by the way in 
which they meet the present crisis. To 
strive merely to conserve as many as pos- 
sible of the gains made during the boom- 
ing years of prosperity is not enough. 
There must be a positive program of im- 
provement. The best defense is a good 
offense. 

It should clearly be recognized that the 
advance of the last few years has largely 
been material. It has been in great meas- 
ure a real estate development. For the 
present, at least, this period is over. 
There will be less money to spend on 
buildings and equipment. 

But the quality of a school is not deter- 
mined primarily by its physical facilities. 
It is determined mainly by the character 
of the staff. A good principal with a good 
corps of teachers will make a good school 
even in the face of great obstacles. Hence 
our first care should be to enlist more of 
the best type of persons in the teaching 
profession and to give them opportunity 
for still better preparation for their work. 
This will be easier than it has _ been, 
since teaching will offer relatively greater 
rewards and since the national obses- 
sion for wealth through high-pressure 
methods in business seems to be somewhat 
abated. 

The two-year normal school course 
should be abandoned. What Massachu- 
setts has recently done should be imitated 
by every state or city that still maintains 
the historic short course for teachers. 
New York State has shown how it is pos- 
sible to insure to the country districts ade- 
quate financial support and efficient super- 


vision. Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and 
other states have gone far in the process of 
centralizing or consolidating rural schools, 
The next step should be to insure to all 
children in the country as good teaching 
as any children get. To this we are con. 
mitted by national policy and to this we 
should address ourselves with determina. 
tion and persistence. 

The efforts of academic and ecclesiastical 
institutions to extend their influence on 
public education should be opposed. Edu- 
cation is a function of the state—that is, 
of the social group as a whole, not of cer. 
tain parts of it. National unity will not 
result from class consciousness or sectarian 
jealousies. The country has been notably 
tolerant of the opinions of individuals, but 
opinions that are clearly opposed to democ- 
racy should not be encouraged or given 
increased opportunity to be instilled in 
the minds of children. A balance should 
be struck between individual freedom, on 
the one hand, and social codperation on 
the other. 

The attempts of colleges to lessen the 
requirements for special professional 
preparation for teaching should be op- 
posed. That preparation should be in- 
proved but it should not be lessened. 
What we are witnessing is a drive by in- 
stitutions avowedly non-vocational for 
freer opportunity to secure teaching jobs 
for their graduates. This is merely at- 
other case of vested interests and should 
be treated accordingly. Probably the best 
answer is that the so-called liberal arts 
course is now two years too long and 
should end not later than the close of the 
sophomore year. For many students it 
should and does end earlier still. 
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THE PRINCIPALS MEET IN ATLANTIC CITY 

The annual meeting of the Department 
of Elementary School Principals was held 
in Atlantic City, June 27 and 29. Earl 
R. Laing, of Detroit, presided and the 
New Jersey Association through Mason A. 
Stratton, local chairman, proffered gra- 
cious hospitality. Greetings were extended 
by Miss Ann A. Troy, of Nutley, president 
of the New Jersey Association, and by 
Miss Florence Hale, president of the N. E. 
A. At the annual dinner Dr. Harry Clark, 
Superintendent of Schools in Knoxville, 
Tennessee, was the speaker. Breakfasts 
were held on Monday and Tuesday morn- 
ings. 

Seven addresses were delivered at the 
general sessions, as follows: ‘‘Why Do We 
Chase Panaceas in Education?’’ by Frank 
Hubbard, Associate Director of Research, 
N. E. A. Headquarters; ‘‘Geography with 
Meaning,’’ by L. D. Ohdner, Secretary of 
the Chamber of Commerce in Camden, 
New Jersey ; ‘‘ Looking Ahead with an En- 
riched Curriculum,’’ by Dr. Lois C. Moss- 
man, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity ; ‘Interesting the Community in Char- 
acter Building,’’ by Mrs. Hugh Bradford, 
president of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers; ‘‘Making a Metrop- 
dlis Health Conscious,’’ by Miss Dorothy 
Bildersee, of New York City; ‘‘The Public 
Schools and Democracy,’’ by A. J. Stod- 
dard, Superintendent of Schools in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island; and ‘‘Mental 
Hygiene: A Challenge to Our School,’’ by 
Dr. Harvey Zorbaugh, of New York Uni- 
versity. Mr. Hubbard’s address may be 
summarized as follows: 


A panacea is taken to mean the uncritical 
acceptance and the universal application of a 
teaching device to all perplexing educational 
problems, This “panacea” phenomenon is not 
peculiar to education. History reports many 
illustrations in seience, government, and eco- 
tomies. For example, the search for the Foun- 


tain of Youth, the early attempts to change 
base metals into gold, and the “get-rich-quick” 
schemes of recent years illustrate the desire for 
an universal, all-satisfying formula. 

In our search for “sovereign remedies” we 
lose the perspective of a truly progressive edu- 
eator. We tend to confuse means with ends. 
We are stampeded by “ballyhoo,’ the band 
wagon, and jeers of our social gallery. Often 
we throw away the tested methods which ex- 
perience and professional preparation have 
given us. After the excitement has subsided, 
we find it necessary to reconstruct our teaching 
in the light of reality and facts. 

Vertical penmanship and manual training 
may be taken as illustrations of devices which 
were credited with “cure-all” properties. The 
speeches, reports, and activities of both educa- 
tors and laymen about 1900 indicate the ex- 
pectancy that these two devices would solve 
many problems of posture, hygiene of the eyes, 
will-power, manual dexterity, mental alertness, 
and even the problems of capital and labor. 
Both vertical penmanship and manual training 
contained many useful elements but they have 
largely passed away because exaggerated 
claims led to disillusionment and ultimately to 
discard. 

In avoiding even temporary losses in pro- 
fessional knowledge and in looking forward to 
the future we note the possibility of several 
stabilizing influences. These influences of par- 
ticular interest to principals are: 


1. Advanced professional preparation—a train- 
ing of such type and length as will foster 
mature thinking. 

. Professional association—local, state, and 
national groups wherein principals may dis- 
cuss informally all aspects of educational 
problems. 

. Research and experimentation—the attitude 
and skill which will lead principals to sub- 
mit all technics to critical and thorough ex- 
amination. 

. Meditation—the taking of time for reflec- 
tion upon facts and thinking through to 
sound, conclusions. 


Aided by these stabilizing influences, prin- 
cipals should become master workmen who 
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know the uses and limitations of educational 
devices. They will not lead nor be led in 
stampedes after panaceas in education. 


Dr. Mossman said in part: 


A real supervisor exercises an influence upon 
the teachers which is conducive to richness of 
experiencing, which in turn is productive of 
growth. He knows how to share fruitfully 
some of his own personal interests and thus 
awaken new interests in the teachers. His hob- 
bies may prove stimulating. It is his privi- 
lege to suggest lines of action, raise stimulating 
questions, go with teachers on excursions, en- 
courage further study and travel, and in many 
ways be a source of stimulus and suggestion 
which will encourage teachers to go on and 
make attempts at things which they would 
otherwise scarcely have felt possible. To see 
possibilities in another is a gift. To help one 
realize the possibilities lying within him is a 
great service. To lead one to do that which to 
him seems impossible is genuine leadership. 

The teachers now in our schools did not in 
their preparation for their work have the op- 
portunity to acquire all the abilities herein sug- 
gested, but many of these can yet be developed. 
A good teacher is one who is himself growing. 
The work of the supervisor is to stimulate this 
growth along lines that will be fruitful in fos- 
tering greater abilities and that will enable the 
teacher to find greater richness in living. 

To the measure that one lives fully himself 
ean he bring fullness of life to those with whom 
he lives. In looking ahead for teachers we must 
look for ways in which we may promote growth 
and greater richness in living for those who 
teach. 


The newly elected officers are: President, 
Elizabeth McCormick, Timothy Howe 
School, Superior, Wisconsin; First Vice- 
President, Earl R. Laing, Burt School, 
Detroit, Michigan; Second Vice-President, 
Lillian M. Towne, Thomas Gardner Dis- 
trict, Boston, Massachusetts; Third Vice- 
President, H. B. Norton, Robinson School, 
Birmingham, Alabama; Fourth Vice-Presi- 
dent, Margaret C, Mackintosh, Public 


School No. 140, Brooklyn, New York: 
Fifth Vice-President, Mason A. Stratton, 
Brighton Avenue School, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey. Executive Committee: \,. 
Emma Brookes, Miles School, Cleveland, 
Ohio; A. B. Heacock, Los Feliz School, 
Los Angeles, California; Cassie F. Roys, 
Walnut Hill School, Omaha, Nebraska. 
The Department now has a special secre. 
tary at Headquarters, Miss Eva G. Pink- 
ston, formerly principal of Sam Houston 
School in Dallas, Texas. 


NATIONAL PICTURE WEEK 

A society calling itself the National Pic. 
ture Week Club has been formed by a 
group living in Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
The society has announced a project for 
celebrating the place of pictures in life by 
means of National Picture Week, October 
16-22, 1932. Schools are urged to hold ex- 
hibits, arrange for visits to art galleries, 
and take other steps to interest both the 
school and the community in good pictures. 
Willard E. Johnson is the president. 


MICHIGAN CONFERENCE OF GRADE 
SUPERVISORS 


May 14, 1932—Jackson, Michigan 
Session I 


(Note: The following questions were 
sent in by supervisors, both general and 
special, and teachers from various parts of 
the state. However, neither the scheduled 
speakers nor those who speak from the floor 
need limit their discussion to these points.) 

I. How may all those engaged in super 
visory endeavor work toward a common 
philosophy ? 

A. How may we promote technique of 
discussion so that controversial issues may 
be brought out into the open and discussed 
professionally ? 

B. To what extent should the supervis 
ory staff use the observation and discussion 
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of lessons (examples: in geography, his- 
tory, arithmetic, art, physical education, 
music, ete.) as a means of evaluating their 
philosophy of education in actual practice 
in the classroom ? 

(. How may we best clarify the mean- 
ing of ‘‘The Integration of Supervisory 
Services’’ ? 

Discussion 

Miss Zor Suaw, Grade Supervisor, 
Kalamazoo 

Miss KATHERINE Baxter, Special Su- 
pervisor, Kalamazoo 

A. B. Hatst, Elementary Principal, 
Saginaw 


II. What are the functions and responsi- 
bilities of the persons engaged in the vari- 
ous phases of elementary school supervi- 
sion and what relationships should exist 
between these various persons in order to 
accomplish the desired ends and to use 
these various persons at points where they 
have most to contribute? 

A. How does the ‘‘staff-and-line’’ idea 
fit into the integrated program? 

B. Who should rate teachers? 

C. Who should initiate and carry for- 
ward curriculum building in the general 
field? In the special fields? 

D. Who should take the initiative in in- 
troducing new work into the curriculum or 
in making eliminations? Upon what basis 
should this be done? 

E. To what degree are abilities, capaci- 
ties, temperament and personality of the 
individual teacher considered by the princi- 
pal and supervisors? Is this comparable 
to what is expected of the teacher in her 
relationship to the individual children in 
her room ? 

F. Who should take the initiative in ar- 
ranging conferences between the individual 
teacher and the general or special super- 
visor? When and where should the con- 
ferences be held ? 
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G. What should be the procedure when 
the same piece of work is approved by 
one supervisor and disapproved by an- 
other ? 

H. How may the classroom teacher be 
served best by the principal? By the art 
supervisor? The music supervisor? The 
penmanship supervisor? The physical 
education supervisor? The general super- 
visor ? 

Discussion 


Miss HELEN Piatt, Elementary Prin- 
cipal, Ann Arbor 

Miss Grace Carey, Special Super- 
visor, Battle Creek 

Miss BertTHa WEICK, 
Teacher, Jackson 


Classroom 


Session II 


III. How may a study of integration 
best be carried forward in school systems? 

What sort of set-up should be used to get 
the best contribution from each group? 


Discussion 


L. A. Butuer, Superintendent, Grand 
Rapids 

Miss Roxana STEELE, Western State 
Teachers College, Kalamazoo 


MEETING OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
PENMANSHIP TEACHERS AND SUPER- 
VISORS, HOTEL SENECA, ROCHESTER, 
NEW YORK, APRIL 20, 21 AND 22, 1932 

The theme of the meeting was ‘‘ Codrdi- 
nation’’—between handwriting divisions of 
education and other educational agencies 
as well as industrial and outside agencies. 

The program as planned was carried out, 
each speaker appearing most efficiently on 
time. Musie was rendered before each ses- 
sion, the best consisting of vocal solos and 
choruses, orchestra and band by the best 
students in the high schools of Rochester, 
who are allowed extra expert training in 
the Eastman School of Music Saturday 
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mornings. Outstanding speakers were: 
Dr. Herbert Weet, Superintendent of 
Rochester Schools; Dr. Ned Dearborn, New 
York University; Mamie Eppler, Super- 
visor, Fort Worth, Texas; Dr. Paul V. 
West, New York University ; Luella Chap- 
man, Buffalo Teachers’ College; Dr. J. 
Freeman Guy, Associate Superintendent, 
Pittsburgh; A. Laura McGregor, Director 
of Tests and Measurements, Rochester; C. 
P. Gard, New York City. 

Mr. Gard made a complete report of a 
questionnaire sent to 1900 outstanding 
personnel directors in various business ac- 
tivities of the nation. Some of this report, 
as well as other handwriting activities, 
will be broadcast from time to time during 
the coming year. 

There were dramatization and demon- 
strations of handwriting by children of the 


Rochester schools. Buses provided by the 
Department of Education transferred dele. 
gates to and from the school where these 
were given. 

A ‘‘Round the World’’ Book containing 
specimens of muscular movement hand. 
writing by teachers and students from the 
United States, Canada, Mexico, Central 
and South America, the United Kingdom, 
Europe, and Asia was on display at this 
meeting, along with many other books and 
mounts containing handwriting specimens 
from many parts of the United States, 
Much of this exhibit depicted the Life of 
George Washington, codperating with the 
Bicentennial Celebration. 

The 1933 meeting will be held in Pitts. 
burgh next April. 

Myrra L. EL y, 
President, 1932. 
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NEW HANDBOOKS FOR SUPERVISORS 

Both of two recently published textbooks 
for students of supervision are additions 
to series in progress. Professor Anderson 
and Miss Simpson have written under the 
general editorship of Professors Barr and 
Burton, and Professor Knudsen under that 
of Professor Monroe. Each is to a degree 
what readers of the respective collections 
would expect. 

Anderson and Simpson have attempted 
‘‘a survey of the best theory and practice 
in the supervision of rural schools.’’! The 
ripe experience of both authors in this field 
is clearly evident. The point of view 
throughout is that supervision is really 
teaching and hence is to be judged in the 
light of the principles of good teaching. 
A separate treatise on rural as contrasted 
with urban supervision is justified by ref- 
erence to the peculiar conditions to be 
found in rural areas. These are described 
somewhat in detail. The handicaps under 
which country children have to labor in 
their school work are described and illus- 
trated. The administrative setting is also 
pictured through an account of rural 
school organization as it now exists in 
various sections of the country. Thus the 
problem is set. 

The answer is presented in terms of plan- 
ting, fact-finding, teaching the teachers, 
and appraising results. In handling these 
matters the writers show a slight tendency, 
company with most writers on the sub- 
ject, to stray off the reservation. The chap- 
ter on ‘Workable Daily Schedules for 


Small Schools’? is good but no more in 


Point than many other topics on which 





supervisors should be informed but which 
are not properly a part of the theory of 
supervision. The chapter on supervisory 
bulletins, on the contrary, is not only in 
point but exceedingly timely. 

In general the treatment is eclectic and 
well-documented. Visiting of teachers and 
criticizing their work are recognized as only 
two among many ways of supervising. The 
need of recognizing and providing for in- 
dividual differences among teachers as well 
as pupils is emphasized—possibly for the 
first time in a book of this kind. ‘‘Mak- 
ing and Interpreting the Course of Study’”’ 
has an honored place. The book is decid- 
edly practical, drawn from experience, and 
agreeably free from a flourish of erudition 
by overindulgence in reference to ‘‘scien- 
tifie’’ articles in educational periodicals. 
These authors probably approve such com- 
parisons as that made by Professor Dewey 
between engineering and education in his 
address on ‘‘Sources of a Science of Edu- 
eation.’’ 

With the rapid increase in the number 
of consolidated schools, of county unit or- 
ganizations, and of good roads, the distine- 
tion between town and country schools 
tends to disappear. It should fade as soon 
as possible, so far as the quality of service 
provided for the pupils is concerned. There 
is no sound defense for the provision of 
better schools for one section of our popu- 
lation than those enjoyed by another. This 
admirable handbook for supervisors of 
rural schools, county superintendents and 
their helpers, will do much to further the 
equalization of educational opportunity. 
It can be read with profit by all students 


‘The Supervision of Rural Schools. By C. J. Anderson and I. Jewell Simpson. D. Appleton and 


Company, 1932, 
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of supervision interested in the common 
schools. 

The second volume is by the professor of 
secondary education in George Peabody 
College for Teachers.” It is addressed to 
teachers as well as supervisors and aims to 
provide a plan for evaluating and improv- 
ing secondary teaching. It is in part, 
therefore, supplementary. to Monroe’s Di- 
recting Learning in the High School, 
which preceded it. 
uct of courses for graduate students con- 


ducted by the author and assumes a | 
considerable background of academic and 


professional training. The highly organ- 
ized secondary school subjects of instruc- 
tion are, of course, implied. Since there 
is as yet comparatively little supervision 
of high school teaching, the wisdom of ad- 
dressing the work to teachers themselves as 
well as to school officers will hardly be 
doubted. 

The opening chapters have to do with 
concepts of learning and teaching. Then 
follow sections on ‘‘Methods for Evaluat- 
ing and Improving Instruction,’’ ‘‘Inau- 
gurating and Continuing a Supervisory 
Program,’’ and ‘‘Evaluating a Supervis- 
ory Program.’’ The idea of codperation 
between teachers and supervisors is promi- 
nent. The use and limitations of check 
lists and other ‘‘objective’’ methods of 
studying the work of teachers are brought 
out. There is moderate emphasis on test- 
ing and the application © statistics. The 
references in footnotes and bibliographies 
eover fairly well the existing literature in 
the field and reflect an eclectic rather than 
an extremely conservative or extremely 
radical point of view. The work is well 
designed for students of secondary schools 
in the present stage of their development. 
It is well-organized, clear, and scholarly 
and will undoubtedly be found satisfactory 


* Evaluation and Improvement of Teaching. By Charles W. Knudsen. 
By Gerald A. Yoakam. Macmillan Company, 1932. 


* The Improvement of the Assignment. 


The book is the prod- | 
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for class use as a text or for collateral 
reading. Like the other volumes in the 
series, it is beautifully printed. 


HOW TO MAKE ASSIGNMENTS 


*‘Learning lessons’’ is still the chief 
business of pupils, especially pupils in 
high schools. This being the case, attempts 
to guide teachers in making assignments 
are entirely justified. That pupils too often 
know neither what they are expected to do 
nor how to go about doing it is lamentably 
true. 

Professor Yoakam is interested primarily 
in elementary schools. He has already 
written very helpfully on Reading and 
Study. His new contribution seeks to im- 
prove teaching in another specific area. 
His sub-title indicates that he believes that 
the principles he sets forth are applicable 
to higher as well as lower schools and sep- 
arate chapters are devoted to the problems 
peculiar to secondary schools and to uni- 
versities. Most of the prominent methods 
of conducting school work are represented. 
Thus we find projects, contracts, units, and 
‘seat work’’ as well as lessons in texts and 
library reading. The chapter on ‘‘Refer- 
ence Reading’’ is one of the best in the 
book. 

One effect which this work may have is 
to call attention to the fact that the assign- 
ment is a very important phase of teach- 
ing, perhaps the most important phase as 
schools are now organized and conducted. 
It supplements admirably the growing lit- 
erature of ‘‘study.’’ Because of its in- 
clusiveness it will find its place as a general 
reference in teachers’ professional libraries 
perhaps rather than as a text, except in 
courses in which teachers from different 
levels are assembled. It may well be used 
by committees of teachers in preparing Ie 
ports on the improvement of teachers in 


Doubleday, Doran, 1932. 
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particular schools. Principals will per- 
form a genuine service in calling it to the 
attention of the members of their staffs. 
By means of the references, of which there 
are many, the student may extend his read- 
ing widely in the field of education. 

The companion volume by Carr and 
Waaget is more general. It is made up 
chiefly of reports of investigation as to 
current practice and a set of theses, with 


Jexplanation and defense. The authors have 


evidently had the high school in mind, for 
the most part, though the principles set 
forth are applicable to systematically or- 
ganized instruction in which the study of 
lessons is a prominent feature at any level. 
The ideals set up are clearly summarized 
and are finally embodied in a check list for 
self-improvement. A classified bibliography 
is appended. 


LEADERSHIP IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

The future of religious education de- 
pends upon the quality of leadership which 
can be secured for those engaged in it. 
Two competent and suggestive expositions 
of this theme deserve special mention. The 
first, by Chave,> deals with supervision. 
The writer seeks to apply in specific terms 
to the problem of guidance and direction 
in this sphere the principles that have been 
established for educational supervision in 
general. He shows familiarity with the 
work of secular schools and with the prob- 
lms of character education in home, 
church, and community. If his plans and 
procedures could be generally carried out, 
it is not too much to say that religious 
education would be revolutionized. 

One outcome would be the unification of 





efort of church schools, Christian asso- 
tations, departments of recreation, and 
tommon schools themselves in the endeavor 


‘The Lesson Assignment. 


By William G. Carr and John Waage. 


to build spiritual values into the life of 
childhood and youth. The methods he ad- 
vocates are those now generally approved 
in good school practice and wait for adop- 
tion only upon wider dissemination of 
modern ideas and a sufficient supply of 
trained leaders. 

The actual work of religious training 
should not, however, be turned over en- 
tirely to professionals—so Doctor Shaver.® 
He reviews his experiences as a director 
of religious education and concludes that 
the laymen in the churches carry too little 
responsibility. They are inclined to let 
persons regularly employed in the church 
do all that is to be done instead of helping 
to do it. Teachers in public schools upon 
whom now often fall burdens which should 
be borne by the home and community round 
about will heartily approve this sentiment. 

Shaver’s point is that it is not good for 
the laymen themselves to assume a purely 
passive rdle. Nor need they do so. It isa 
problem of leadership and training. In 
what that leadership and training should 
consist he explains in some detail and he 
cites eases to show how the thing has been 
done. 

Both these works deserve a wide reading. 
Church boards, ministers, and students in 
divinity schools especially will find them 
of great value in settling on progressive 
policies and in planning programs. 


PSYCHOLOGY THAT HELPS 

Psychology is frequently referred to 
nowadays as a ‘‘mess.’’ There does appear 
little agreement and not much that is writ- 
ten appears to offer a great deal of positive 
aid to the teacher or other school officer. 
Professor Ragsdale’s achievement is all the 
more notable on this account.’ He is sim- 
ple and direct in style, but not clumsy, 


Stanford University Press, 1931. 


, Supervision of Religious Education. By Ernest J. Chave. University of Chicago Press, 1931. 
*Shall Laymen Teach Religion? By Erwin L. Shaver. Richard R. Smith, Ine., 1931. 
‘Modern Psychologies and Education. By Clarence E. Ragsdale. Macmillan Company, 1932. 
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dull, nor obscure, and he succeeds in find- 
ing the middle of the road. 

His book is divided into two main parts, 
‘‘Psychological Theories Underlying Edu- 
eation’’ and ‘‘Current Educational Prob- 
lems Viewed in the Light of Modern 
Psychologies.’” His theory includes a 
statement of point of view as to child na- 
ture and as to the nature and function 
of modern psychology, together with a sur- 
vey of modern psychologies and discussions 
of instinct, emotion, mental inheritance, 
learning, and tests and measurements. 

The six viewpoints in psychology pre- 
sented are called structural, functional, ob- 
jective, or behavioristic, purposive, psycho- 
analysis, and gestalt. While seeking to 
recognize whatever merit he can find in all 
of these, the writer himself evidently favors 
the objective school. In general he holds 
to the results of science, but at the same 
time avoids a merely mechanical concep- 
tion. His comments on tests and measure- 
ments are especially timely. A test, he 
says, should not be thought of as measuring 
something, it merely provides us with 
samples of behavior. Our question should 
be, ‘‘Of what practical use are these sam- 
ples in helping me to understand the 
pupil?’’ He appears to be aware of the 
danger of dealing with standard scores as 
though the variables back of them did not 
exist. 

Among the problems to which applica- 
tions of psychology are made are those of 
individualized instruction, extra-curricular 
activities, and the development of person- 
ality and character. In this part the con- 
nection with what has been presented 
earlier is not always evident. The reader 
is told either that some one of the six types 
of psychology teaches so and so or merely 
that it is the writer’s own judgment that 
a certain something should be done. The 
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student would prefer, of course, to be 
placed in a position to decide for himself, 
in the light of established principles, what 
should be done. At present this is not 
always possible and advice from a compe- 
tent person is welcome. A class of ex. 
perienced teachers could easily be guided 
in testing out the author’s suggestions in 
their own schools. In any ease students 
will find his book highly interesting and 
profitable reading. 


f 


/ CONFLICTING VIEWS IN EDUCATION 


The Cobbs do not see eye to eye when 
it comes to schools. Stanwood thinks all 
men are potential geniuses and that the 
Progressive School tends to bring out the 
creative ability of the pupils. He reiterates 
in his latest book many of the opinions 
expressed in The New Leaven and shows 
not the slightest penitance for having 
broken with tradition. 

His cousin thinks otherwise. So far from 
abolishing examinations, he holds that 
those set by the College Entrance Board 
have been the most beneficent influence 
affecting the schools in recent years. He 
scoffs openly and humorously at the ex- 
travagant claims made for the so-called 
Progressive School and declares that chil- 
dren cannot be expected to choose and di- 
rect their own educational activities in the 
manner described by the advocates of free- 
dom in education. He goes so far as to 
challenge some of the statements made by 
his cousin concerning his own childhood as 
contrary to fact, the product of a vivid 
imagination rather than a retentive mem- 
ory. 

Others to whom he pays his respects are 
Harold Rugg, Ann Shumaker, and Hughes 
Mearns. He thinks these writers quite 
ignore the necessity of thorough training 
in the technique of the arts and cites the 


8 Discovering the Genius Within You. By Stanwood Cobb. One Foot on the Ground. By Ernest 


Cobb. John Day Company, 1932. 
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harrowing experience of his own father to 
prove it. He also quotes a poem of one 
of Mearns’ pupils as an example of the sort 
of untruthfulness which the untrained art- 
ist is likely to be guilty of. It would be 
interesting to know what answer Mearns 
would make to these strictures. 

There is something to be said on Ernest 
Cobb’s side of the question. That he has 
unintentionally misrepresented the position 
of the radicals in some respects is beside the 
mark. As Dewey pointed out and Rugg 
was careful to reiterate, the members of 
the association founded by Stanwood Cobb 
have made claims from the first for which 
they had little or no objective evidence. 
They have persistently underestimated the 
work of the public schools. They have laid 
themselves open to the charge that they 
are following the conception of childhood 
set forth by Rousseau instead of that held 
by modern scientific psychologists. A lit- 
tle strafing will do them good. To both 
sides we say, ‘‘ Lay on, and let him that has 
enough ery, ‘Hold!’ ”’ ; 


READINGS IN EDUCATION 

Professors Fraser and Armentrout have 
compiled a volume of readings® for students 
who are using their Introduction to Edu- 
cation. Those who have examined that 
excellent text well remember that it is 
The 
Teacher, The Child, The Teaching Process, 


, |The American Public School, and Educa- 


tion as a Field for Life Work. The read- 
ings are arranged in the same way. The 
editors occasionally resort to outlining or 
summarizing the source material. This may 
assist discussion; it can hardly be said to 
give the student data upon which he can 
base conclusions. 

How far inexperienced young persons 
tan profit by brief excerpts from exposi- 

*An Introduction to the Literature of Education. 


trout. Scott, Foresman, 1931. 
” Supervised Study. By Louis R. Kilzer. 
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tions of educational theory is uncertain. 
In the hands of an instructor who is per- 
sistent in pressing the student back to reali- 
ties and insisting on meanings, not merely 
words, the book may easily prove of value. 
In any case it makes available ideas from 
many sources and gives some contact with 
a considerable number of contemporary 
educational men of note. Some of the ma- 
terial is made up of direct report of in- 
vestigations rather than opinion. Many 
will judge that a larger proportion of the 
citations should have been made from 
‘*scientific’’ writers. The index is rather 
scanty for a work of this type. 


SUPERVISED STUDY IN 
THE HIGH SCHOOL 

Professor Kilzer dedicates his book, Su- 
pervised Study,’® ‘‘To those wideawake 
teachers and school administrators who re- 
gard it [as] their function to train pupils 
to become self-reliant and efficient in all 
their learning activities.’’ This is a fairly 
comprehensive view of study. In the body 
of the work specific mention is made of 
art, home economics, and industrial arts. 
Here also the writer appears to recognize 
a factor of study in all the work pupils 
have to do, not merely in the subjects 
which are mainly dependent upon books. 

The treatment, however, is entirely prac- 
tical. There is little reference to the psy- 
chology of the subjects upon which the 
theory of study must in each ease rest. 
Nor do the references cited point the way 
to this phase of the subject. They are, 
like the author’s own treatment, for the 
most part practical handbooks or discus- 
sions based upon experience. In this re- 
spect this treatise on study adds nothing 
to the existing material. It does, however, 
provide a number of testimonies from 
teachers as to how they have trained their 
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pupils and it does assemble a considerable 
body of ideas gleaned from various sources, 
as well as a number of record forms in use 
in Providence and elsewhere. 

One of the most helpful chapters is that 
in which reasons are advanced to account 
for unsatisfactory results. The writer does 
not hesitate to say that results are unsatis- 
factory and to trace this unfortunate con- 
dition to the lack of preparation of teachers 
to deal with the problem. He says truly 
that too much dependence has been put 
upon a merely generalized technique. It is 
the more surprising that his own discus- 
sion should prove inadequate at this point. 

High school teachers and principals will 
find the book useful. It analyzes the prob- 
lem, offers a great deal of good advice, 
and names many references for further 
reading. It recognizes the need of provid- 
ing for individual differences and shows 
some ways in which this can be done. The 
general attitude is that of the contemporary 
high school, not reactionary but not 
markedly progressive or radical. The gen- 
eral makeup of the book is in harmony with 
other numbers of the series, which is edited 
by Mr. Carlos B. Ellis, formerly principal 
of the High School of Commerce in Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 
LEISURE AND THE LIBRARY 


In School and Society for August 13, Mr. 
Joseph L. Wheeler, the well-known libra- 
rian of the Enoch Pratt Free Library in 
Baltimore, writes persuasively of the rela- 
tion of ‘‘Leisure Time Interests and the 
Library.’’ In his opinion the public li- 
brary is in many communities the most 
active aid and stimulus to the wholesome 
use of leisure. He cites a study made in 
St. Louis which shows that the people read 
a more serious type of book than is gen- 
erally supposed. Readers are inclined to 
ride their hobbies. Thus at present science 
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keenly interests many. Cleveland reports 
a group concerned with writing. Every. 
where books about Washington, thanks to 
Sol Bloom, are in demand. Providence 
fosters reading in the Fine Arts. The 
paper closes with an account of devices 
employed in Baltimore and elsewhere to 
attract the attention of the public to ]j. 
brary offerings. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION IN EUROPE 


The New Era for June is given over to 
‘‘Trends in French Education’’ in prep. 
aration for the international convention of 
the New Education Fellowship at Nice, 
There is a sketch of Professor Paul Lange- 
vin, of the Collége de France, president of 
the Conference. The organization of edu- 
cation in France is described, with special 
mention of such recent movements for re- 
form as those of Les Compagnons, Ecoles 
Maternelles, and Eclaireurs. M. Lapierre 
outlines the possibilities of international 
cooperation through teachers’ societies and 
M. Piéron brings out the ‘‘ Pedagogie Sig- 
nificance of Binet’s Work.’’ Other topics 
are ‘‘Nursery Schools,’’ by Mlle. Bardot, 
‘‘Relations of Home and _ School in 
Franece,’’ by M. L. Cazarman, ‘<T, Ecole 
Unique,’’ by M. Weber, and ‘‘ Rural Edu- 
cation in Franece,’’ by P. Barrier. 


TRAITS OF TEACHERS AS REPORTED BY 
SUPERINTENDENTS 


Educational Research Bulletin of Ohio 
State University for May 25 contains a re- 
port of a study of the traits of good and 
poor teachers. Seventeen experienced su- 
perintendents were asked to submit to in- 
terviews, in the course of which a list of 
characteristics was compiled. The thirty- 
four eases studied were then analyzed by 
means of a trait form found in the Com- 
monwealth Teacher-Training Study. There 
was fair agreement as to the traits present 
in good teachers and also as to the failures 
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to do the right thing by poor teachers. 
The chief outstanding criterion of good 
teaching appeared to be wholehearted re- 
sponse of pupils. 


EDUCATION BEGINS AT HOME 


An address on the topic, ‘‘When Does 
Education Begin?’’ by Secretary Wilbur, 
a feature of the annual convention of the 
Childhood Edueation Association, is 
printed in the June issue of the journal 
of that society. Dr. Wilbur exalted the 
influence of the home in comparison with 
that of the school. He made his remarks 
somewhat specific by referring to the find- 
ings of the White House Conference as 
to how children spend their time. This is 
largely the out-of-doors. The question 
arises, then, as to what sort of out-of-doors 
—the parks or the country or the crowded 
streets of the city, in the midst of noise 
and traffic? We must give increasing at- 
tention to the problems of the emotional 
life of children. Too often parents have 
no proper conception of the importance of 
this problem nor of how to deal with it. 
The solution does not lie in a study of 
Freud. Progressivism is good but it is 
well to remember that the essentials of life 
and education still stand. 


HOME AND SCHOOL IN CHARACTER 
EDUCATION 


The Bulletin of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals for July in- 
cludes an article on ‘‘Uniting the Home 
and the School for Character Education,”’ 
by Charles W. Taylor, State Superintend- 
ent of Nebraska. He ealls attention to 
the challenge of present-day conditions, 
which demand a citizenry with high ideals 
and effective habits of moral conduct. He 
thinks the dangers from a general break- 
down in morals are the real menace of the 
present, not lack of knowledge or intelli- 
gence. In Nebraska an attempt has been 
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made to enlist all social agencies in a com- 
mon cause. Encouragement was first given 
to the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, and similar 
agencies. Then a state manual was pre- 
pared and this has been revised. The bul- 
letins of the National Child Welfare 
Association on the Knighthood of Youth 
have been circulated. The formation of 
clubs for home projects has been fostered. 
The writer thinks that the use of these 
materials has been positively helpful. 
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